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COMMENTS ON MYSTICISM 
AND ITS LANGUAGE 


CHARLES MORRIS* 


| By US BEGIN with words that have a familiar ring: “We generally think 
that ‘A is A’ is absolute, and that the proposition ‘A is not-A’ or ‘A is B’ 
is unthinkable. We have never been able to break through these conditions of 
the understanding; they have been too imposing. But . . . words are words and 
no more. When words cease to correspond with facts it is time for us to part 
with words and return to facts.” 

It would certainly not be difficult to imagine Alfred Korzybski speaking thus 
against the “law of identity,” insisting that the word is not the thing — all the 
while, with his characteristic gesture, dropping a matchbox from hand to hand. 
But in fact the words quoted are those of Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, written in the 
1920's and reprinted in his Introduction to Zen Buddhism in 1949. 

In their attitude toward language, the general semanticist Korzysbki and the 
Zen Buddhist Suzuki have indeed much in common. Both are aware of the 
inadequacies and pitfalls of conceptualization; both stress the need for keeping 
language simple, concrete, flexible; both admonish man to master his symbols 
rather than being mastered by them; both believe that this attitude to language 
releases human spontaneity, wholeness, and sanity. 

And yet there is a difference of emphasis between the general semanticist 
and the Zen Buddhist in the use of words which is of great interest and which 
deserves to be brought to the focus of our attention. The tendency of the 
follower of Korzybski (and indeed of most students of the theory of signs) is to 
favor the modes of expression of modern science. He sees the task of language 
to be an ever more adequate mapping of the world, and looks to science to 
supply this language. The general semanticist talks, or wishes to talk, as a 
scientist. And he gives the impression at times of believing that all men at all 
times should talk the same way. 





* Presented at the Conference on General Semantics, University of Chicago, June 22- 
23, 1951. A slightly expanded version of this article will appear in Volume VII of the 
Science of Culture Series, published by Harper and Brothers, planned and edited by Ruth 
Nanda Anshen. Mr. Morris is author of Six Theories of Mind (1932), Foundations of the 
Theory of Signs (1938), Paths of Life (1942), Signs, Language, and Behavior (1946), 
The Open Self (1948). 
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jpn CHARACTERISTIC stress of the Zen Buddhist is quite different. There is 
certainly no general opposition to science or to scientific language in Zen; 
science is seen as performing its own unique and necessary function. Zen, how- 
ever, insists that there is an important kind of experience (satori, Zen experi- 
ence) for which the language of paradox and contradiction is the natural, appro- 
priate, and necessary form of expression. As an example of this language 
Suzuki, in his Introduction, gives the following Zen utterance, an esteemed 
gatha from the sixth century by Shan-hui: 

Empty-handed I go, and behold the spade is in my hands: 

I walk on foot, and yet on the back of an ox I am riding; 

When I pass over the bridge 

Lo, the water floweth not, but the bridge doth flow. 


Of such language, and the underlying experience which it expresses, Suzuki 
writes as follows: “If the system of logic that has been in circulation is found 
inadequate to explain away the satori experience and mondo that has grown up 
from it, the philosopher will have to invent a new system of thinking to fit the 
experience, and not conversely, that is, to disprove the empirical facts by means 
of abstract logic” (Living by Zen, p. 118). It is my belief that the ‘‘new logic” 
which Suzuki demands is furnished by the general theory of signs (semiotic), 
and that in terms of this theory we can get even today some insight into the 
nature of mysticism (at least in its Zen form) and its characteristic mode of 
expression. Our problems are as follows: Why is it natural to speak at times 
in terms of paradox and contradiction? What experience calls for this form 
of expression? What is the relation of the language of mysticism to the language 
of science? Mysticism as experience and as discourse has usually been approached 
theologically and philosophically; we shall attempt to view it as a complex 
sign process amenable to analysis in terms of a theory of signs. 

The Levels of Sign-making 
AS A PRELIMINARY to such analysis, it is necessary to remind ourselves that 
signs occur at various levels of complexity. In Signs, Language, and Be- 
havior the topic is treated in detail. For present purposes it is sufficient to dis- 
tinguish three main levels: pre-language signs, language signs, and post-language 
signs. As here viewed a language is a system of signs which have a common 
core of signification to a number of interpreters, each of whom can produce the 
signs; a language sign is any sign in a language. The producer of language signs 
is an interpreter of the signs just as is the person or persons to whom the sign is 
addressed. 

A pre-language sign is a sign which is not a language sign and which does 
not require the operation of language to gain its signification. The buzzer which 
for a dog signifies food at a certain place is such a pre-language sign. So are 
the signs to which a child responds before it has learned to talk. 
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A post-language sign is a sign which is not a language sign, but which re- 
quires the operation of language to gain its signification. An example is the 
reader's perception of a star, that is, the interpretation of a spot of light as a 
vast glowing body far away; this perception results from the fact that he has 


heard about or read about the astronomical theories developed in Western 
culture. 


HIS DISTINCTION between pre-language sign and post-language sign is, I be- 

lieve, of the utmost importance, and its elaboration may well provide one 
of the most important instruments of the science of signs. I am convinced that 
the notion of post-language sign is essential to the understanding of art, myths, 
magic, the totem, religion, prestige, race prejudice, and the complex types of 
perception. But neither the elaboration of the notion nor its diversity of applica- 
tion can be undertaken here. We must limit ourselves to the question of whether 
the conception of the post-language sign throws light upon the experience of 
the mystic and his language. 

We need one further technical term. Let us introduce the term “interpre- 
tant’’ to name the effect on the interpreter which is necessary for something to 
be a sign. Thus “‘interpretant”’ corresponds to the term “‘idea’’ of everyday speech; 
here it will be assumed that an interpretant is, or at least involves, a neural 
process of such nature that when it is aroused the interpreter of the sign is dis- 
posed to react to certain kinds of things in certain kinds of ways. 


The Réle-taking Function of Language 


, SOCIAL GENESIS of language makes possible (as George H. Mead has 
shown in Mind, Self, and Society) a complex type of experience which he 
has called “taking the rdle of the other.’’ Through language one can symbolize 
times and places other than the here and now of the speaker, and persons and 
things other than the speaker himself. Further, one can signify oneself as being 
those persons and things at other times and places, and thus call out in oneself 
the tendency to act as they would act. Through such réle-taking one can even 
react back upon oneself from the standpoint of another; it is in this way, Mead 
argued, that one becomes conscious of oneself as an object. For our purposes, 
however, the point to be stressed is that in this socially derived process of rdle- 
taking one can become symbolically an object other than the self of the here 
and now; one can symbolically be at a remote past before the present state of 
the world appeared and almost simultaneously be at a remote future when the 
present state of the world will have passed away; one can symbolically roam 
the widest distances in space, can symbolically be a sun, a stone, a flower, a 
beetle, a drop of water, and the sea. And yet, all along, existentially one remains 
oneself, in one’s own here and now. 

Such complex réle-taking processes seem to be essential to the mystical ex- 
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perience. To be sure, no one of them taken singly need have this quality: to ima- 
gine oneself on the moon looking down upon oneself on the earth may be 
interesting, but it is hardly mystical. Suppose, however, that the interpretants of 
these various symbolic processes are aroused simultaneously or nearly simulta- 
neously. If the interpretants of signs are (or involve) neural processes, then (as 
Kenneth Burke has noticed in The Rhetoric of Motives) there is no reason why 
the interpretants of contradictory signs cannot be aroused simultaneously, though 
the corresponding reactions could not simultaneously be performed. In this way 
one can be symbolically both here and not here, in the past and in the future, 
can be both the fish that swims and the gull that dives. It is suggested that this 
simultaneous, or nearly simultaneous, arousal of the complex and often contra- 
dictory réle-taking processes made possible by language constitutes an essential 
part of the mystical experience. 

This does not mean that at the time of the experience the mystic is talking 
out loud — or even to himself. Here the notion of the post-language symbol 
comes into account. For, as in the perception of a star, an event within the body, 
a sound or gesture or posture, an object in the environment can become invested 
with the signification of these complex linguistic réle-taking processes. The tech- 
niques of Yoga, the repetition of sounds such as Aum or Namu-amida-butsu, 
meditation before an image, are examples of the ways in which these post- 
language signs may be built up. When built up these signs tend to arouse the 
interpretants of a whole host of designative, appraisive, and prescriptive linguis- 
tic utterances which have occurred in their presence. Talking is necessary for 
their development but not for their subsequent operation. When talking ceases 
the post-language signs reverberate the meanings which language conferred upon 
them in their formation. 


The Secondary Language of Mysticism 


eon MYSTIC, having had his experience and ‘“‘returned to himself,” usually 
continues to talk. And the words which he utters bear the imprint both of 
his experience and the conceptualizations dominant in the culture or the tradition 
in which he lives. 

In so far as the mystic’s words are wrung out of him by his experience they 
constitute what may be called the primary language of mysticism. This is very 
much the same from culture to culture and from age to age. It everywhere em- 
ploys a language of paradox and contradiction. If the symbolic interpretation 
which has been given of the mystical experience is at all correct, then this is the 
“natural” language to express and to evoke this experience. For if contradictory 
interpretants are aroused, they of course tend to call out their corresponding 
contradictory signs. And if one desires to evoke an experience involving contra- 
dictory interpretants, nothing is as effective as the use of contradictory signs. 
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It is as appropriate for the mystic to talk the way he does as it is for a hungry man 
to think of food or for a scientist to seek to give his data quantitative form. 

The secondary language of mysticism arises from the mystic’s attempt to ex- 
plicate for himself and for others his experience and his primary signs. And 
here the trouble begins. For the explication must be made in terms of some con- 
ceptual system, and this will vary from culture to culture and tradition to tradi- 
tion. It is one of the unique merits of Zen to have recognized the relativity of 
these conceptual systems, and to refuse to commit itself finally to any one of 
them. Zen, when most fully itself, has no doctrine and no authoritative text. 

Suzuki's writings are examples of the secondary language of mysticism and of 
Zen’s freedom in the use of symbols at this level. In his earlier books he did not 
use terms from the Christian or Vedantist traditions; in Living by Zen symbols 
from both of these traditions are prominent. Suzuki is here true to words I once 
heard him utter: “When we recognize the inadequacy of all symbols — then we 
are free to use all symbols.” This must be granted. But it should not cause us to 
forget the distinction between the primary language of mysticsm and the vari- 
ous secondary languages used to discuss the primary language and its underlying 
experience. 


_ REFUSAL to commit itself to any one doctrinal interpretation of the “Zen 
experience’ has but carried to its proper conclusion the widespread sense 
of the inadequacy of the secondary languages of mysticism. If the primary lan- 
guage of mysticism is characterized by paradox and contradiction, the secondary 
language is characterized by the use of negations. The mystic attempts to explain 
what he has experienced, tries to translate back into language the signification 
of the post-language signs to which he has attained. But any propositions which 
he utters are felt to be partial and inadequate. And rightly so, since the complex 
network of symbolic processes which he is attempting to translate included con- 
tradictions. Positions in space and time were symbolized, but no single position ; 
selves were symbolized, but also non-selves; minute things, but also vast things; 
good things, but also terrible things. So the whole of the experience is not 
characterizable in positive non-contradictory terms. If one tries to remove the 
contradiction by saying that the mystic is ex/stentially in the here and now and 
only symbolically not here and now (which indeed is what we have said), this 
account may be true, but it is not a translation of the primary language nor a 
description of the mystic’s experience. Finally the mystic resorts to negations: 
that which he is trying to talk about is said to be nameless, to be neither temporal 
nor non-temporal, neither conscious nor non-conscious, neither this nor that. 
But since the primary experience was intensely positive, such negations are un- 
satisfactory symbols. And so the mystic in the end confesses the inadequacies of 
his secondary language, and returns to his primary signs and experience. This, 
as Zen alone has clearly realized, is as it should be. The primary language of 
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mysticism cannot be ‘‘translated’’ into other terms. In attempting to remove its 
contradictions one is left with partial affirmations or mere negations. 


The Self and the Cosmos 


ae US CONCLUDE by emphasizing the basic point of these fragmentary com- 
ments on mysticism and its language. It has been suggested that the mystical 
experience is not an emotional frenzy or the simple confrontation of a unique 
object, but rather the undergoing of a complex and contradictory set of lin- 
guistic rdle-taking processes which finally eventuate in post-language symbols 
which carry the meaning of this set of symbols. 

Having undergone the process of symbolic identification with everything 
available to him, a person is a changed person; symbolically he is no longer 
merely one object among objects. As one object existing among other objects 
he is small and fragile, empty-handed, on foot, walking on a bridge. But having 
roamed afield symbolically, he rides the cosmic ox, and digs with the cosmic 
spade; and as the water, he sees the flowing bridge. The commonest things are 
henceforth perceived at both the old and the new levels: a spade is still a spade, 
water is water, and a bridge a bridge; and yet they are more than they were, for 
they now are seen through symbolic eyes enlarged by cosmic wandering. 

This experience is liberating. Einstein has testified to this, and has even 
spoken of it as “the sower of all true art and science.’ The psychologist A. H. 
Maslow has found it to be present in some degree in persons of maximum creativ- 
ity and “psychological health’’ (‘‘Self-Actualizing People,” Personality: Sym- 
posium No. 1, 1950). It is available in varying degrees to all persons, regardless 
of their scientific and philosophical commitments. It is in no way incompatible 
with science, and it does not take the place of science. Nor can science take its 
place, or negate it. Semantically it is clean. Humanly it is finely, and finally, 
satisfying. 





GENERAL SEMANTICS AND 
CREDIT EVALUATION 


HELEN M. SOMMERS 


[. IT’S ALL A QUESTION 


jy EMBLEM of the credit profession might well be a question-mark. It is a 
tool of the trade, a versatile tool to be used constantly and in many ways. 
A credit man asks other people questions in the course of his investigations; 
but the crucial questions are the ones he asks himself and then sets about to an- 
swet by asking himself more questions, by making direct observations, and by 
asking for reports from others who in turn have done some questioning and ob- 
serving. And the answers to all these questions he evaluates by putting still 
more questions both to himself and to others. 

But the significance of the question-mark for credit purposes is much broader 
than this. It symbolizes an attitude to be cultivated, a predisposed approach to 
data so that we may discriminate, notice differences and changes in what we 
might otherwise assume to be alike or unchanged, and save ourselves from in- 





FOREWORD: The following are the first two chapters of an extended appli- 
cation of general semantics to the problems of credit management in busi- 
ness. They appeared originally in the April and May, 1950, issues of 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT and are reprinted here 
by permission of the editors and the author. Further chapters will appear in 
subsequent issues of ETC. 

Although credit evaluation is a specialized business field, the Editors 
of ETC. present Miss Sommers’ detailed study without apology, since it is 
without doubt the most thoroughgoing and systematic application of the 
principles of general semantics to practical questions of day-to-day evalua- 
tion in a specific professional area so far produced. Her study will suggest 
to the reader similar applications in many other fields. Also, the extension- 
ality and practicality of her applications will serve to illuminate principles 
which too many of us write about and think about at higher levels of 
abstraction. 


Miss Sommers is credit manager of Trojan Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
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sufficiently supported inferences and swift but false conclusions. It symbolizes 
the attitude that sends us behind the so-called ‘obvious’ to discover facts that 
were not obvious at all. That attitude is the “maybe’’ attitude — the awareness 
of many other possibilities than the first quick interpretations that we are apt to 
place upon the data we gather. It is the attitude of scientists. It is the attitude 
by which we learn. 

A child asks his first questions before he can talk. He reaches for what he 
sees, then touches, feels and manipulates the object and puts it in his mouth. He 
does not, of course, verbalize how does it feel in my hands? or how does it 
taste? He inquires directly with his hands and fingers, tongue and lips. He 
questions in the sense that he investigates in order to ‘“know’’ the object with 
others of his senses —to go beyond what he has already experienced of it 
through his eyes. Later when he learns words, he uses them in his attempt at 
inquiry. His ceaseless questions, what is it? why? are attempts to learn more about 
what he cannot explore with his hands, eyes, tongue, ears. 

But the world is a bewildering place of many things-to-be-learned. His atten- 
tion, distracted from one object to another, focuses upon aspects of a new object 
which are similar to what he has observed previously of another. Through asso- 
ciation he recognizes similarities and reacts to them with the same response. 

That is one of the reasons why a year-old experimenter finds parents so hard 
to understand: one day an unbreakable cup is dashed to the floor, it makes an 
amusing clatter, and mother patiently picks it up with no comment. Then why 
does she make such a fuss the next day when another cup goes the same way, and 
not only makes a louder noise but flies into exciting smithereens? Again, inter- 
esting things happen when bath-tub spigots are turned; the same interesting 
things ought to happen when other gadgets such as gas-burner controls are 
turned. 

Now we learn (many times the hard way) to distinguish between breakable 
objects and nonbreakable ones, between bath-room taps and gas-burner jets; 
but the habit of short-cut, minimal, satisfied-with-similarities observation con- 
tinues. “It has been the tradition of our race that similarities have been heeded 
and respected more than differences,” Wendell Johnson points out in People in 
Quandaries.1 We are prone to identify the whole by one of its parts. One aspect 
of x may resemble an aspect of a. Noticing this, we may act as if x were in all 
respects like a. But ‘‘no two things are exactly alike” and their differences may 
make a crucial difference in some specific situation. 

A major contribution to accidents is this failure to take differences into 
account. You may unwittingly sit on a chair that has been moved (but not far 
enough) out of the line of traffic because it has had a leg removed for repairs. 
You find yourself on the floor because you observed just enough of the object 
to identify it as a chair, but not enough to identify it as a chair not safe to sit 





* Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries. New York: Harper, 1946. 
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on. Your accident occurred because you reacted to this chair as if all chairs were 
alike. 

Behind the wheel a driver may react to one curve-on-road (sharp) as he does 
to another curve-on-road (broad); or to curving road (wet) as he does to 
curving road (dry); or to wet road (black-top) as he does to wet road (con- 


crete). The overturned car in the ditch responds to differences; its injured driver 
to similarities. 


HIS TENDENCY to take our cues from similarities only and to overlook dif- 

ferences is what we might term a miscarriage of an important neural func- 
tion — that of association. Before we contrast, we compare. Similarities or rela- 
tionships must be noted before differences can have significance as differences. 
There would be little point in attempting to describe the differences between a 
piece of pig-iron and a telegram unless in some way we had first found some 
common use, function, appearance, structure, etc. But to point out differences be- 
tween a telegram and a letter is meaningful because their use has one point of 
similarity which we recognize through association: both convey a message from 
one human being to another through the medium of written symbols and by 
the agency of other human beings. 

But credit men sometimes involve themselves in unexpected difficulties by re- 
acting to this very similarity of letter and telegram while overlooking one of their 
important differences: the telegram is semipublic. Libel suits have been won 
against creditors who used certain language in telegrams that could, under par- 
ticular qualifying conditions, have been used in a letter without liability. 


Static Orientations 


stg categorying habits of reacting to similarities parallels another hab- 
itual reaction. We are prone to act as if things always remain the same. 
Once we have experienced an object in some manner, we like to go away and 
leave it with the comfortable feeling that we can return at any time and find it 
the same. We resist taking change into account because static orientation some- 
how gives us a seeming sense of security. 

But facts are events. You cannot pigeon-hole a fact and come back to find it 
unchanged. We live in a world of dynamic, continuing process. The work of 
modern scientists indicates that what we observe as solid matter results from very 
rapid electronic movement and process-patterns ; that all is change and flux. Not 
only are “no two things identical,’ but, to use Dr. Johnson’s words, ‘‘no one 
thing is ever twice the same.” 

The realization that we are a part of such a universe should inspire us to con- 
fident participation, rather than scare us because it disturbs our static notions. 
What should frighten us is our tendency not to take change into account. We 
only believe it is comfortable to stay put. Actually we cannot remain the same 
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nor can anything in the universe as we know it today; and when unanticipated 
change catches us napping we discover that our ‘comfort’ is highly fictitious. 
Did you ever hear a credit man say, ‘Why, we sold them for years! I didn't 
dream—.” Didn't he? 

Not only can we analyze credits better, but we can enormously improve our 
general adjustment to the business of living in a changing world by cultivating a 
constant habit of saying to ourselves, ‘That was last year’’; ‘that was six months 
ago — last month — last Wednesday — yesterday — an hour ago.” (Yes, some- 
times even “‘a few seconds ago!) “What changes have since occurred that 
would affect this situation?” We must be set for change — not occasional 
change, but constant change. 

Acting as if similar things were alike and as if things didn’t change is part 
of the culture in which we live. Because we have grown up in that culture it is 
difficult for us to notice these reactions. Because they are habitual we continue 
to react in this way unless we do notice the tendency and its undesirable, some- 
times disastrous, consequences and then set about to retrain our responses. Lower 
animals are closely chained to their habitual responses but man’s neural equip- 
ment provides enormous flexibility in this direction. Scientists in their work have 
retrained their reactions so that they are set to expect and to notice change and 
difference. In part it is this awareness and the questioning to which it leads that 
we call the scientific attitude. 

A scientist makes inquiries about what non-scientific people take for granted. 
He has trained himself to observe twice, three times, many times, what others 
glance at and “know.” He examines his data as if there were many possibilities 
that they are not what they seem. He has trained himself to detect differences. He 
does not permit himself to generalize from few particulars. He draws inferences 
cautiously and tentatively. He tests them. He revises them. He constantly raises 
questions. 

Dr. Johnson draws a clear description of this scientific attitude in the open- 
ing chapters of his People in Quandaries, which deals with the comparatively 
new science of general semantics as it applies to problems of personal adjustment. 

A more complete orientation in general semantics than is here possible is 
recommended to all credit men not already familiar with its possibilities. Applied 
to and practiced in credit analysis, it is potent with reward. The approach to credit 
analysis with which this article deals and which will be elaborated in succeeding 
articles rests largely upon some premises of general semantics as I have inter- 
preted them from People in Quandaries; from Science and Sanity, by Alfred 
Korzybski, the father of general semantics, and from Hayakawa’s Language in 
Thought and Action. One of these premises has already been introduced in this 
article: that a scientific and realistic solution of problems that arise not only in 
limited areas of activity but in the whole general field of human endeavor must 
rest upon an awareness that we live in a process-universe, with its corollaries of 
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change and difference. Other premises and their credit application will be shown 
below, under the topics dealing with words, figures, dollar signs, elementalistic 
terms, facts, inferences, and judgments. 


Why General Semantics? 


a. who introduced the term general semantics (in distinction to 
the older term, semantics, a branch of philology), used it to label a mod- 
ern system of evaluation which takes current scientific discovery into account. 
This system he formulated and presented in his monumental Science and Sanity, 
first published in 1933. 

Like many words that sound impressive, the term semantics has been bandied 
about carelessly and with fuzzy notions of its subject-matter. I have actually 
heard it used as if it were a tricky way of using words to deceive! Quite the con- 
trary, use of the techniques of general semantics makes us aware of - “tricky 
language’’—of the difference between word and fact—and induces clear, dis- 
criminative thinking. 

General semantics sharply distinguishes between the word as symbol, and 
what the word symbolizes. “The word is not the object’’ that it labels. The struc- 
ture of language as we commonly use it, which evolved from very old, pre- 
scientific notions about the universe, including ourselves, does not correspond 
to the structure of the universe as we know it today through advancing scientific 
discovery. We think in words and work through the medium of language; so, 
unless we are vigilantly aware of these discrepancies as we use language, we are 
apt to manufacture verbal fictions to a greater extent than we observe and make 
use of non-verbal facts. 

A word is a symbol or label. But a single word stands for a whole class of 
objects that are similar in some respects but different in others. Think, for exam- 
ple, how widely different from each other are all the objects which we label 
chair. And automobile. No two of them are exactly alike even when you have 
two of the same make, model, year and paint job, and the same mileage, or even- 
no mileage at all. 

Then we group together chairs, tables, sofas, etc., and label them all by the 
categorical term, furniture, or if they happen to be objects which a merchant 
offers for sale, we call them by the more general term, merchandise. The more 
general and categorical the term, the greater the differences in the objects which 
it labels. 

Scientific evaluation of credit data requires constant distinction between sym- 
bols and what they stand for. And scientific analysis of a balance sheet demands 
awareness of and vigilant searching for the many specific differences that lie 
behind its categorical labels such as merchandise, accounts receivable, notes re- 
ceivable, fixtures, accounts payable, accruals, etc. 


Under the heading of merchandise, for instance, an accountant may or may 
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not have included merchandise in transit. Or the figure may include merchandise 
on consignment from others. And some of the merchandise may have been in 
stock two days, some two weeks, two months, two years. It may include fashion 
items already out of date; or perishable items already perished. Only to the ex- 
tent that we go behind the general term merchandise to an understanding of its 
specific items can ratios such as “merchandise to sales,” “merchandise to working 
capital,” etc., have meaning. 

By careless accounting technique accounts receivable might include accounts 
that did not originate from the sale of merchandise (advances to employees, mis- 
cellaneous loans, advances to vendors, goods returned to vendors for credit, etc.). 
Yet how often have we not been guilty of plunging into comparison of credit 
sales with accounts receivable to determine “‘age of accounts receivable,” or 
“collection period,” without investigating this possibility, or at least qualifying 
our conclusions with the reservation that we may have compared figures not 
validly comparable? 

Categories are not groups of things that are alike. They are things grouped 
together under one label because they have at least one point in common—per- 
haps only one; in all other respects they may be quite different. But the tendency 
to lapse into comfortable, pigeonholing, unquestioning responses to categorical 
terms is stronger than we realize until we set about deliberately to catch ourselves 
doing it. 

Figures are symbols, too, that stand for many different things. We seem to 
have an almost pathological respect for figures. If you want a formidable weapon 
with which to trounce your opponent in an argument, produce figures—but, of 
course, don’t give him time to produce figures of his own! 

Pure figures (i.e., those not enumerating objects, those not hooked up with 
words) when mathematically correct do not lie. But pure figures do not exist 
in the external world. In the external world, figures are linked to objects. Ob- 
jects differ. Different things added and labeled produce to-some-extent-mislead- 
ing results if we don’t remember their inevitable differences. 

Two plus two equals four. But two boys plus two apples do not equal four 
boys or four apples. Now, a careful accountant or a competent bookkeeper does 
not add “boys” and “‘apples.”” But all accountants and bookkeepers are not care- 
ful and competent. So when we examine figures we must allow for the fact that 
boys and apples may have been added. Indeed, we must go further than that: 
we must try to learn if they have. (See comments above on accounts receivable.) 
And even if two apples have been added to two apples to make four apples, you 
still need to ask questions. Some of them might be rotten, wormy, green, scrawny, 
juicy, etc. Of one thing you may be sure: they are not four apples exactly alike. 

Whenever ‘‘figures have been assembled’’"—whenever things in the external 
world have been counted or their quantities computed by any arithmetical process 
whatsoever — differences have been disregarded. We cannot safely assume that 
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those differences are unimportant for our purpose. It is our task to discover what 
differences we can and, knowing that we cannot find them all, to qualify our 
evaluations accordingly. This is a conditional approach—quite a different point 
of view from blind acceptance of figures because they are figures. It calls for 
questions. 


On Elementalistic Terms 

IS ANOTHER symbol that stands for different things — a fact obvious when 

we buy food from day to day, but likely to be overlooked when we read 
balance-sheets. $ stands for “today’s dollar,” “‘yesterday’s dollar,” “next year’s 
dollar,” and so on. And those terms are themselves very general and highly 
abstract terms referring to a dollar's average exchange-value or purchasing- 
power at given dates as indicated by price indexes. Price indexes result from 
compilations of prices of many widely differing objects. Changing prices of a less 
general class of objects or of a specific object may not follow the index-pattern. 
Actually the value of a dollar is the particular thing you exchange it for at a 
particular moment. 

On the same balance-sheet the dollar signs mean different things. A balance- 
sheet dated December 31, 1951, for instance, may list machinery valued in terms 
of the specific machinery-purchasing-power of dollars of ten years prior, cer- 
tainly not the same thing as replacement cost December 31, 1951. On the same 
statement some items of merchandise may be valued at the dollars they cost 
October 31, 1951, or at their probable replacement cost, if lower, December 31, 
1951; but (important in a declining market) possibly not at their predicted re- 
placement cost at the time they will probably be sold. In other words, merchan- 
dise may have been valued without anticipating imminent mark-downs. And the 
dollars at which accounts receivable are valued at statement date will not have 
the same purchasing-power two months later when some of the receivables are 
liquidated and the money is spent for the needs of the business. In evaluating a 
balance-sheet, are we always aware of these differences that hide behind dollar 
signs? 

A student of general semantics becomes aware of the tangled web of words 
in which we enmesh ourselves when we attempt verbally to split into sharply 
defined elements a unit which functions in the world of experience as an inte- 
grated whole. Following the discipline of general semantics he will not engage in 
futile arguments involving such problems, for instance, as the relative importance 
of heredity and environment in influencing human behavior. For with inherited 
equipment a human being responds to his environment. Such responses form 
behavior patterns that affect subsequent responses. On the level of actual human 
behavior the factors cannot be separated or isolated. Another pair of such ele- 
mentalistic terms are emotion and intellect. What they refer to cannot be found 
functioning separately in the world of experience. The human organism reacts 
as an integrated whole. 
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Two of the time-honored 3-C’s or 4-C’s of credit are termed ‘‘character” and 
“capacity.” In a given human being, where does his “character” end and his 
“capacity” begin? What exactly are we talking about when we use these terms? 
In the kind of behavior which a credit man might think of as evidencing “good 
character” for credit purposes, he might, for instance, include persistent and 
resolute attack upon a given problem in the face of discouraging results. Now, in 
a hypothetical case, after persistent trial, error, and observation of results a man 
“finds” the solution of a particular problem. Can we say how much of the prob- 
lem was solved by persistence, and how much by observation, to mention only 
two factors; or, if you want still broader and fuzzier terms, how much by ‘‘char- 
acter” and how much by “‘capacity’’? 

End-results, human behavior, an individual's responses are all that we can 
observe. When we try to separate behavior into elements of ‘character’ and 
“capacity” we use these terms as if they signified something the individual has, 
something that somehow resides in him, and will continue to reside in him. 

But a human being’s behavior changes; and paying bills and running a busi- 
ness are forms of human behavior. To notice changes in such behavior is a 
credit man’s job. John Jones paid his bills when business was good; but when a 
general slump in business activity made the going rough, payments grew slower 
and slower and unpaid bills mounted higher and higher. One day Jones and 
Jones’ assets disappeared. Was Jones dishonest? Was he dishonest when he paid 
his bills? At what point did he become dishonest? 

We cannot oberve such changes in behavior unless we watch what a man 
does and stop cataloguing what he “‘is’’ and the characteristics he “has,” for 
such cataloguing nearly always carries implications of permanence and puts us 
off guard for change. 

Credit men have wasted many words on the relative importance of ‘‘char- 
acter,” “capacity,” and “capital,” with ‘conditions’ somehow thrown in. With 
the exception of capital, which can be clearly defined for our purposes, the terms 
are fuzzy and do not label anything specific. In credit analysis at non-consumer 
levels we are predicting the redemption-probability of a promise to pay offered 
by a functioning business-unit in exchange for goods. This business-unit consists 
of human beings employing capital to buy/produce/sell goods and services for 
profit to other human beings also engaged in buying/producing/selling and re- 
lated activities all of which directly or indirectly affect the functioning of this 
unit. 

With such an operational concept substituted for the 4-C breakdown, not 
four but many factors can be examined; but to isolate one for evaluation or to 
speculate in a general way as to which of them is more important in a functioning 
business is both futile and hazardous. A railway train has just pulled into a Chi- 
cago station. Who or what got it there? The engineer, the engine, the steam, the 
wheels, the track, or the et ceteras? 
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Facts, Inferences, Judgments 


je MATERIAL that comes to us for credit evaluation consists of facts, in- 
ferences, and judgments. For semantic purposes whatever can be verified 
by direct sensory observation is termed a fact. By scientific method, after many 
such observations are made, inferences are drawn about the relationship of these 
facts. Such inferences are not directly verifiable. You cannot see, hear, touch a 
a relationship. You can only check the inferences about it against further facts. 
These checkbacks may lead a scientist to revise or discard altogether a particular 
inference. A scientific investigator therefore takes a more tentative attitude to- 
ward inferences (his own and others) than he does toward facts. 

But he is aware, also, that facts as we observe them are not the same to a 
number of different observers even under careful techniques and, of course, less 
so under uncontrolled conditions. Stop at the scene of an accident and you can 
hear a dozen different eye-witness accounts of what happened. This is partly 
because those witnesses saw different views of the accident from different vantage 
points; partly because physical observational mechanisms differ between indi- 
viduals; partly because we see only what we attend to, and habit and interest 
predispose us to attend to certain things and not to others. For these reasons even 
directly observed facts cannot be accepted as indisputable, but must be rechecked 
against further observation. 

Not only that, but when observed facts ate reported, the reporter, whether 
he knows it or not, to some extent selects the information which he reports. Out 
of all possible details which he could report, he selects what he regards as petti- 
nent to a given situation. To greater and lesser degrees in particular situations, 
that selection is influenced by the reporter's particular bias or interests, from 
which no reporter, no matter how hard he tries, can be completely free. Haya- 
kawa brings out this selection-tendency in his discussion of s/ant, in Language in 
Thought and Action. 

“Business is good” is an expression of judgment. Judgments are greatly 
influenced by the experience, evaluational criteria, and personal bias of the indi- 
vidua! expressing the judgment. So another's judgment means little to us unless 
we know something of his criteria and the technique by which he formulated it, 
as well as the soundness of his habitual approach to problems involving judgment. 

In credit work, the data from which we formulate our conclusions as to the 
acceptability of a given customer's credit consist of (1) facts which we observe 
ourselves; (2) those which are observed and reported to us by others, and 
which are usually intermingled to some extent with (3) their inferences and 
judgments; (4) pure expressions of opinion or judgment formulated by others. 
We dare not confuse fact with inference or judgment or treat them as if all were 
equally valid and dependable. They must be carefully distinguished, and to dis- 
tinguish them sometimes requires sharp attention and further questions. 
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Causes of Error 


ws SUMMARIZE, a credit man who finds that a competitive house is profitably 
selling an account he had turned down, or who finds his house listed among 
a bankrupt’s creditors may, at least in part, trace his error to one or more of these 
probabilities: 


He confused judgment with fact. 

He accepted inferences for facts. 

He based his own inferences on too few facts. 
He leaned too heavily on his pet C. 

He put too much faith in figures. 

He failed to discover important differences. 
He was not looking for change. 

He didn’t ask enough questions. 


A scientific credit analyst on the other hand is aware that the business which 
he is analyzing is not “just another” hardware business or soap factory; that 
it is exactly like no other hardware business or soap factory ; that it is a function- 
ing business-unit changing from minute to minute; that the general so-called 
“outside” business activity with which its affairs are closely integrated is chang- 
ing from moment to moment, too. He takes a critical, discriminative attitude to- 
ward all his data. He asks questions and more questions. And the extent to which 
he carries his investigation is dictated by the unfolding nature of the risk as the 
questioning proceeds. It is limited only by considerations of time and expense. 
He will ask all the questions the profit permits and the risk demands. 


2222722272 


O THE QUESTION-MARK is the key that, properly turned, unlocks doors. The 
first door may open into only a corridor that leads to many other doors to 
be unlocked. Fitting the key into each of them, the scientific investigator opens 
doors leading to rooms leading to inner rooms leading to inner rooms, etc. Re- 
turning frequently to the main corridor so as not to be lost in a maze, he proceeds 
with the investigation until as much of the whole as seems advisable is laid open. 
But he cannot open all the doors. Sooner or later he has to halt his investiga- 
tions. Because those inner rooms keep leading to inner rooms, expedience 
requires that he eventually take some things for granted. But the scientific in- 
vestigator does not take the attitude that he knows without question what lies 
behind the doors he didn’t open. He is aware that he has drawn inferences from 
incomplete data, and that they may not after all be valid. 

So the necessary limiting of credit investigation itself turns out to be a risk 
and a matter of judgment. The fewer doors that are opened, the greater the 
risk; and the odds are against the analyst who treats closed doors as if he had 
opened them: that is, as if he were sure of what lies behind them. 
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Fee: DISCUSSION of other phases of credit investigation and evaluation, this 
series of articles will present a comprehensive system of integrated ques- 
tions directed toward the problems here suggested. These may serve as a guide to 
those credit men who may wish to formulate a similar but necessarily more par- 
ticularized set of questions directed toward their own credit problems. 

Not only will this system include a lest-we-forget check-list of those questions 
which we all have asked but may overlook in a particular case; it will also in- 
clude questions 

To stimulate new ways of attacking old problems. 

To call attention to many possibilities of change and difference. 

To indicate a many-coursed, many-branched trail upon which the credit 

sleuth may pick up his scents and follow wherever the unfolding evidence 
leads him. 


II. WHERE ARE YOU GOING, 
MY CUSTOMER? 


ro EXECUTIVES are in the business of appraising promises. The value of 
a promise lies in the probability of its redemption. We cannot know what 
has not yet happened; the probability of its occurrence can only be predicted. 
Credit appraisal, therefore, becomes prediction of the redemption-probability of 


a customer's implied promise to pay. 

Every time we approve a customer's order for shipment we are virtually say- 
ing that in our judgment the probability of our receiving payment when the bill 
becomes due or at some acceptable date thereafter is greater than the probability 
of our not receiving payment. Every time we reject an account we have formulated 
a judgment involving something which has not yet happened, but which, having 
weighed the probabilities for and against it, we judge likely to happen: that two 
months later, six months later, or whenever, the would-be debtor-customer will 
find himself unable to pay his bills. 

Accepting, rejecting or restricting credit at a given date, then, implies pre- 
dicting the probable occurrence of events (payment, non-payment, slow pay- 
ment, etc.) at later dates. Whether such predictions are relatively blind guesses, 
or whether they approach scientific method depends largely upon the extent to 
which we take change into account. 

In an impelling chapter of People in Quandaries, captioned ‘Never the Same 
River,” Wendell Johnson develops the far-reaching implications of the statement 
of the ancient Heraclitus: “One cannot step in the same river twice.” “The Greek,”’ 
says Dr. Johnson, “was going beyond the assertion that no two things are exactly 
alike to the assertion that no one thing is ever twice the same, that reality is to 
be regarded as a process. . . . Facts as we observe them are little more than quick 
glimpses of a ceaseless transformation.” 
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Now if the universe were static and if nothing changed, prediction would be 
unnecessary, for we could expect the same thing tomorrow that we experience 
today. In fact “tomorrow” and “today” would disappear, because we measure 
“time” by change (change, for instance, in the position of the earth in relation 
to the sun. ) 

But in a world where all is process, it is this ceaseless change that makes fore- 
sight and prediction necessary if we are to survive. In the world of business it is 
ceaseless change that makes business foresight and prediction necessary if we 
are to avoid business failure. 

Prediction in fact consists in estimating changes within a coming period and 
their probable consequences. And if we are to predict with any degree of accur- 
acy the probability that our debtor-customer will redeem his credit promise two 
months or more after we accept it, we must estimate the extent and nature of 
changes that are likely to take place in that period and how they will affect re- 
demption. 

But we cannot estimate the extent and nature of changes that wi// take place 
unless we know something about changes that have — taken place. That 
calls for examination of a series of past events. 


A SINGLE observation at a stage in a process will not tell you anything about 


change. A series of successive observations will. 

You cannot see Johnny grow. Growth is a process. But when you have to 
buy him a new pair of pants before he has worn out the ones you bought two 
months earlier you have objective evidence of growth: his height and girth are 
increasing. 

Now if you measure his height August 1, from that one measurement the 
yardstick tells you nothing about changes in his height. But if you measure it 
August 1, October 1, December 1, etc., the series of measurements indicates 
quite definitely how much and how fast his height is increasing. 

In fact you can plot those measurements on a curve that tells you the trend 
of Johnny’s increasing height. It might even tell you approximately when you 
are going to have to buy him his next pair of pants! And if you could take into 
account the trend of numerous interrelated changing factors that influence his 
height, you might predict the approximate leveling-off point in his height-curve. 

The point is that before you can evaluate a customer's credit (i.e., predict the 
redemption-probability of his promise to pay) you must observe the interrela- 
tionships of a series of data, studied chronologically for trend. You cannot pre- 
dict from a single measurement—from a single picture. 


Pept TAKE a look at what we will call single-picture, or still-picture credit 
practice. If you take a flash-light picture of a moment of exciting action in 
a basketball game, using a shutter speed of 1/1000th of a second, in that instant 
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your camera performs a remarkable feat. From a series of rapidly succeeding 
images which the eye fuses and perceives as motion, the camera selects a single 
_ image. It isolates that image from those immediately preceding and following 
"and in that split second when the shutter is open it records that disposition of 
ball and players—of arms, legs, hands, heads, feet and torsos—that will never 
again be exactly repeated. Your camera fictitiously freezes movement at a point 
in its course; the actual movement speeds on. 

Can you by studying that one image foretell what the future course of that 
movement will be? Would you be so foolish as to say: “It’s the only picture I 
have at this point. So I will have to assume that it substantially represents the 
future course of the game until I can take another picture?” 

Yet that is precisely what we do in still-picture credit practice. We base our 
expectation that we will be paid upon a certain set of facts that we view as a still 
picture, unconsciously endowing that picture with substantially unchanged con- 
tinuity for probably six months. We forget that, like our basketball picture, any 
piece of credit information is at best a ‘‘snapshot”’ artificially isolated from its 
place in the continuous movement of a business enterprise; and that only when 
we place that snapshot in its context between other snapshots can we observe the 
direction of that movement. 


**CURRENT 
PICTURE" 








CHART I 


We construct our credit picture from “the latest available information,” by 
no means all of the same date, though we treat it as if it were. We assemble, let 
us say, a financial statement five months old; a Credit Interchange report listing 
creditors’ experience a few days to six weeks old; a mercantile agency report four 
months old showing information of various previous dates; other information of 
numerous in-between dates. Satisfied that we have reasonably recent data, we 
merge them all (unless we are semantically date-minded) into what I have heard 
called “the customer's current picture’’—a sort of trick photograph combining 
in one total view the financial statement, the bank's attitude, other creditors’ ex- 
perience, etc., as if our many-dated bits of information fitted into a simultaneous 
whole. 
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Having constructed our single, anachronistic picture, we treat it not only as 
if it were today’s picture, but also as if it would be tomorrow’s picture, too. In 
fact, we treat it as if it were a continuing picture until automatic revision six 
months or so later or some surprising circumstance prompts us to make another 
still picture and evaluate it in the same way. 

This method of evaluation we will call static evaluation. It can be symbolized 
by horizontal lines (Chart I). 

As we shall see, our “current picture” is mot today’s picture. It never can be 
today's picture, nor tomorrow's. But this method of evaluation leads us to act 
as if it were both. When we are caught up by unanticipated change, the fault 
is not that we are ignorant of change as a characteristic of business; but that we 
have succeeded so well in forgetting it. The still-picture method fosters that 
forgetting. 

No piece of credit information is “today’s picture” for the facts have already 
changed by the time our information reaches us. 

Taking a picture of a point in the progress of a basketball game is a very 
different matter from capturing a picture of some part of a moving business at 
a given moment. The mechanism for recording a stage of business activity does 
not have a shutter speed of 1/1000th of a second. You can’t take snapshots. You 
have to take time exposures. 

Take the financial statement, for instance. The very fact that a plant or store 
is closed for inventory is management's recognition that business moves while 
you are making the exposure unless you take steps artificially to slow it down. 
I say slow it down because you never really stop all its ramifications. You just 
stop its production and deliveries. A clean cut-off as of the close of business 
December 31 still presents problems: goods in transit, incoming and outgoing 
checks in transit, commitments, claims in the mail, or claims that will develop in 
January against goods shipped in December, discounts that customers will take in 
January when paying for December shipments, etc. All these examples indicate 
that an absolute stoppage cannot be made, and that approximations and account- 
ing expedients have to supplement the information that lends itself to more pre- 
cise photo-finish recording. A financial statement turns out to be an approximate 
picture at best—a picture of a theoretically frozen moment in the life of a mov- 
ing business. 


_ LET US assume that in a certain hypothetical business we are able to make 
everything stand still while we take our time-exposure, and that we are 
able to record an image that is in no respect blurred by movement. Then what 
happens? 

The plant resumes operations as soon as the exposure has been made. In the 
very first day of operations incoming materials that were in transit are received, 
inspected, rejected, accepted; others are put in transit and billed; raw material 
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goes into the first stages of processing; other processing moves on; finished 
products are inspected, sorted, warehoused, shipped, billed. Accounts receivable 
in all degrees of collectibility are created, old ones liquidated. Cash is received, 
bills are paid, expenses are incurred. Machines and equipment continue to wear 
out. Employees are sick, injured, quit, are hired or fired with resulting effect on 
the labor bill. Interest, wages, taxes accrue. The value of securities rises or falls, 
purchasing power of the dollar changes in many fields, consumer demand may 
falter and sales begin to slide. 

Meanwhile all we have as a result of the shut-down is an image on the 
“film.” The process of developing the picture begins. In business we can’t get 
24-hour service on our prints. The accountant works five or six weeks to turn 
out a set of prints, his audited report. Then another thirty days elapse before the 
figures are released and reach the hands of creditors directly or via agency re- 
ports. In every one of these seventy-five days the wheels of our business have 
been whirring, and transformations such as we described have been taking place 
daily, hourly. Our financial statement obviously does not reflect the facts as they 
are on the day we receive it. 


A” IT never can. Another shut-down, another time-exposure would not do 
it, for there would be the waiting period with more changes taking place 
in that interim. 

Some credit men rather neglect the financial statement for this very reason. 
But if we throw it out because the information never can be up-to-date, we must 
throw out all other information on the same ground. True enough, a longer 
period is required for preparing a financial statement than for most other data, 
but no matter what the type of information may be, it zs all over by the time it 
is reported to us. 

If it is a trade clearance that we are after, even while that information is in 
transit, the accounts that were reported past due are being paid, or growing 
older; accounts reported current are being paid or becoming past due; new in- 
debtedness is being incurred, perhaps in new markets, etc. 

We never can have an up-to-date picture of any phase of a business because 
changes are taking place while we are investigating. Obviously if one has to be 
several jumps behind change, he can never catch up with it. 

And if he could, events change too rapidly in the world of business to justify 
projecting any picture unchanged into the future. 

Yet we do. This tendency to treat yesterday's picture as if it were today’s and 
tomorrow’s evidences itself in subtle ways. One of them is a seemingly harmless 
but actually quite self-deceptive habit generally practiced by credit men and 
women in their daily work: that of using present-tense verbs to talk about the 
data which their credit investigation discloses. 1 have caught myself doing it 
many times, and I daresay many more times have failed to notice it. Examining a 
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balance sheet we say, “Cash and receivables cover the current debt.” Do they? 
That was three months ago! “Current debt is 40% of net worth.” It was 40% 
at statement date; only by coincidence could it still be. Obviously anything you 
say about your data in the present tense is not likely to be true. 

Now of course when we do that we know that we are looking at figures 
that were prepared several months before. But when we use words like have, 
are, and other present-tense verbs we are, without being aware of it (and that 
is what makes it dangerous), bringing the past up to the present and helping 
ourselves believe that the situation still exists! 

In what kind of language does a friend tell you the story of a movie he has 
just seen? His story begins in the past tense, but as the action develops and ten- 
sion gathers he swings over to present-tense verbs: “All of a sudden she stops 
dancing, and lets out a little cry. She stares at the door. It’s the killer!” 

Why the present tense? Your story-teller saw the movie several hours before. 
The action is over. He uses present-tense verbs—in fact lapses into them uncon- 
sciously—because they are more vivid. They transplant past events into the pres- 
ent and you, with him, see the action going on now. 

This is not silly quibbling about grammar. It has to do with what goes on 
in our nervous systems. All our lives we have been using present-tense verbs to 
label action that takes place in the present. You can’t very well talk in the pres- 
ent tense and think past action. Use of such verbs clearly indicates that we are 
thinking of something that has changed as if it had not. We set semantic booby- 
traps for ourselves that facilitate overlooking change when we say “he pays his 
bills promptly,” “he zs getting a 6-times merchandise turnover.” 


a IS an experiment that will indicate how subtly and yet how powerfully 
this present-tense habit operates to give our data ‘‘now-ness.”’ Take any 
agency report dated, let us say, September 1, 1950. Read it first exactly as it is 
written. Then go back and read it again, substituting past-tense verbs for all 
the present-tenses you find in it. Some of the facts reported were probably 
gathered a few days before the date of the report; others obviously are older. 
Substituting dates wherever possible and reading entirely in the past tense, notice 
how much more acutely you become aware of the possibility of important changes 
in this information since September 1, 1950. 

How do you read a mercantile agency report? 

Then there is the ‘continuing financial condition” myth. I refer to the clause 
on certain blank financial statement forms in which the debtor authorizes the 
creditor to consider the statement as representing a “‘continuing financial condi- 
tion” until the creditor is notified that it no longer applies. Literally interpreted, 
that clause imposes upon the prospective debtor the necessity of accompanying 
any financial statement with a letter reading, “Dear creditor: The attached state- 
ment which I am submitting to you no longer applies!” 
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Our own Association form handles this a little differently, and more realis- 
tically requires the debtor to notify the creditor of any material unfavorable 
change. Many other forms do not have such qualifications. No financial state- 
ment can represent an absolutely continuing condition, and the clause when not 
qualified becomes absurd and probably defeats the very legal purpose for which 
it was intended. 


How the “Still-Picture’ W orks 


Fy US sum up the fundamental inadequacy of static evaluation, or still- 
picture, credit practice — through the following analogy: 

Snow has been falling in Indianapolis throughout this February day. If you 
were a South-Sea Islander suddenly set down in this city today with no previous 
experience of snow and no knowledge of the conditions under which it occurs 
you might expect snow tomorrow, next week, next July. That is, you might 
expect it if as a South-Sea Islander you were as prone as we are in our culture 
to project today’s facts (or even yesterday's) unchanged into future contexts. 

Our South-Sea Islander’s expectations of snow would start from today, from 
the experience of one day. He has no past experience to guide him. In static 
credit evaluation, while we do have at our disposal past information, we mini- 
mize the importance of all but the latest available information and, like our 
South-Sea Islander, give it horizontal constancy that is false to facts. 

A resident of the midwest, familiar with its characteristic climate but with no 
meteorological knowledge or methods at his disposal, could be reasonably sure 
that people in Indianapolis will not be driving on icy streets next July. But that 
could not be considered prediction in any scientific sense. 

As for tomorrow, he could only guess about that. A meteorologist could pre- 
dict tomorrow's weather. His method would be to make a series of barometric 
readings, and other observations yielding information about other changes that 
have to do with precipitation. He would then chart the course and trend of such 
changes, take into account their influence upon each other, and from those trends 
make his forecast. This is scientific prediction. 

Now if you have more business than you can handle, maybe you can base 
your credit decisions upon no-snow-in-July “predictions” and turn down every- 
thing else that is not quite so sure! But normal competition requires that we 
predict the redemption-probability of our customers’ promises upon narrower 
margins of safety. The narrower those margins, the greater the need for close 
prediction. That means scientific prediction, based upon trend. 

But as we usually practice credit evaluation — i.e., the static way — we “‘pre- 
dict’ like our South-Sea Islander: because it is snowing today it will be snowing 
tomorrow. Or, more precisely, we make our decisions in January as if we be- 
lieved that because it snowed last October it will be snowing next May! Obviously 
we need to revise our approach and substitute dynamic evaluation. 
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The “Motion-Picture”’ Evaluation 
W': MIGHT think of dynamic evaluation as a motion-picture approach. A 
motion picture is produced by a series of still pictures. Each “frame” or 
individual still picture, like our snapshot at the basketball game, represents the 
disposition of objects in the range of the lens as they appeared for the split- 
second in which the shutter was open. And each individual picture records a 
slightly changed disposition of those objects in relation to each other. Projected 
in rapid sequence upon a screen the changing images are accepted by the eye 
as continuous and movement is seen. 

When we see movement we perceive direction. A single ‘frame’ of a rail- 
way train does not tell us whether the train is moving or standing still. The 
projected series tells us not only that it is moving, but whether it is moving 
forward or backward. If a man is walking along beside it, we can, by comparison, 
get some idea of how fast it is moving. 

At this point it is well to clarify any seeming implication that trend has in 
no way been taken into consideration in credit practice. It has been used to a 
certain extent, but not, I believe, to the extent that I advocate, nor in the manner. 
For where credit men have “looked at trend” it has been a sort of side-glance. 
It has occupied a position secondary in importance to the “current picture.” It 
is regarded as an additional consideration. 1 propose that trend be the only 
approach and whole method of evaluation; that we discard still-picture methods 
altogether; that we regard our most up-to-date information as merely a point 
on a moving curve of probability. 

Then, too, when attention has been given to trend, it seems to have been 
largely concentrated. upon a study of successive balance sheets, with that study 
usually taking the form of uni-linear comparison: cash to cash, merchandise to 
merchandise, etc. Little attention has been devoted to the relationship of such 
lateral changes to each other. 

The approach that I propose is a comprehensive and many-directional one. 
Successive balance sheets should be studied by comparing ratios at one date 
with corresponding ratios at later dates; and sets of ratios, considered in related 
groups, with sets of ratios at later dates. And those trends should in turn be 
viewed in relation to other trends: trends in the industry, local trends, market 
trends, general economic trends, payment trends. In fact, any bit of information 
we have at all should be viewed as part of a trend which both influences and is 
influenced by other trends. 


\ h THERE WILL we get this “back’’ information from which to construct our 

motion picture? We have much of it as soon as we assemble our credit 
file! We simply have been prone to telescope it all instead of spreading it out 
date-wise. 


Do you have a Credit Interchange report? Don’t cross off any information 
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because the account happens to be closed and the last sale was six months ago. 
Put it in its proper chronological place and include that creditor's experience as 
historically important. Break your whole Credit Interchange report down on a 
date basis and think of the information sequentially. 

Do you have a mercantile agency report? Or a special agency report? You 
can find many dates here if you look for them, and read your report with dates 
in mind, as I have suggested previously. And such reports of course frequently 
contain comparative statements. 

The bank’s experience, that of other creditors, the information your sales- 
man gives you, what you learn from direct interview or direct correspondence — 
all of this information involves different dates. Spread them out. Review them 
in proper sequence. 

Then we can expand this nucleus of information when it seems advisable 
by asking for back information. Sometimes older reports come to us, pending 
revision. Don’t throw them out when you get the new information. Use them 
for what they are worth trend-wise. When you ask for a financial statement 
directly, ask for the previous one, too. The customer will probably like it if you 
tell him you want to see the progress he has been making. When you correspond 
directly with banks or creditors, ask your questions so as to bring out trend. 

And as the customer remains on our books we can build a comprehensive 
trend file, including our own ledger-experience. Never throw away an old state- 


ment, an old Credit Interchange report, or any other piece of information that 
can help give you that running-start — those trend lines that will help you 
evaluate your more recent information in proper perspective. 


DaTE YourR DATA. 
ARRANGE YOUR DATA. 
ASK FOR OLD DATA. 
KEEP OLD DATA. 


HE DIFFERENCE which these opposed points of view — static evaluation vs. 

dynamic evaluation — can make in your credit decisions is graphically illus- 
trated by the two charts following. 

John Smith analyzed the credit of the Jones Hardware Company from the 
“latest information” only, which he obtained October 1, 1949. The “picture” 
didn’t look good. He refused credit because he felt that it still would not be 
good in 1950. His point of view is indicated by the horizontal lines in CHART II. 

John Brown analyzed the credit of Jones Hardware Company about the same 
time, but in a different way. The spot picture didn’t look good to him either, 
but he dug up previous information, arranged his data in sequence, considered 
all the trends including those of the industry and general business. He discovered 
that Jones was on the way out of his difficulties and that the future looked 
favorable, as indicated by the curved line in the chart. He shipped the order and 
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is still doing a profitable business with Jones Hardware. 

We could also draw a diagram illustrating many another true story which 
needs few words (CHART III). 

A line of credit was set up in October 1948 on a spot picture that looked 
good enough. The business was actually on its way down from 1947, and 
bankrupt July 1949. The credit man who made the static evaluation from a 
spot picture is sitting out at the end of the horizontal line holding a bag. Guess 
what is in it! 

The trend approach eliminates the idea of static business, static events, static 
people, static capital. Nothing is static. The trend approach recognizes the dy- 
namic flow of all that we are trying to appraise. It is the spring-board for pre- 
diction, and prediction is the creditman’s job. 
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SYMBOLIC PROCESSES IN 
PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


WENDELL JOHNSON* 


INCE language consists not only of individual words and punctuation signs, 
but also of rules governing the arrangements of these words and signs in 
phrases, sentences, and larger units, it is reasonable and in many ways fruitful 
to regard a language as a kind of “thinking machine.” This view may be de- 
veloped in a way by noting simply that within any given language, certain words 
are likely to occur more often than others. The word-counts of Thorndike ! 
and Horn,? for example, illustrate this statistical character of word usage, and 
Zipf § has developed in considerable detail the implications of the varying fre- 
quencies with which individual words occur in language samples. To the extent 
that certain nouns and adjectives occur more frequently than others, it is clear 
that the facts or aspects of reality to which these words refer are receiving corre- 
spondingly greater attention than are other facts. Moreover, certain kinds of 
statements are more likely than are other kinds to be made about the particular 
facts which the language system tends to single out for attention. The degree 
to which this is so is to be glimpsed in the finding by one of the writer's stu- 
dents that in a sample of several thousand words approximately 25 per cent 
of the verbs were forms of to be — is, was, am, are, etc. This verb expresses only 
a few basic relationships — mainly identification, predication, and existence, be- 
sides its function as an auxiliary verb — and these few play a very heavy role, 
therefore, in determining the character of the statements which tend to dominate 
our common discourse. Obviously a great deal more may be said in this con- 
nection, but it is sufficient for our present purposes to use the few statements 





* This paper was prepared for the Fact-Finding Committee of the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, at the request of Dr. Ruth Kotinsky, Assistant 
Director of the Committee, and is published with her permission. Also presented at the 
First Conference on General Semantics, University of Chicago, June 22, 1951. 

*Edward L. Thorndike, The Teacher's Word Book. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1921. 

7E. Horn, “A Basic Writing Vocabulary: 10,000 Words Most Commonly Used in 
Writing,” University of lowa Monograph in Education, No. 4, 1926. 

*G. K. Zipf, Human Behavior and the Principle of Least Effort. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley Press, 1949. 

*G. B. Shattyn, “Certain Quantitative Measures of the Clinical Aspects of Language,” 
University of Iowa, Master's thesis, 1943. For a more comprehensive treatment see W. 
Johnson, People in Quandaries (New York: Harper, 1946), particularly the Appendix, 
“Research in Language Behavior.” 
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made to suggest the fundamental premise that to a significant degree our lan- 
guage does our thinking for us. 

To the extent that this premise is valid — and even if its validity is quite 
limited — it is to be considered that our language, or any symbol system, is not a 
completely passive thing by which we are wholly unaffected as we make use 
of it. In a certain sense a language has a life of its own, a kind of organic unity 
which it maintains in spite of us, and which, in fact, it tends to impose upon 
our personalities. There is a limit, fixed by the symbol system we employ, to 
what we can talk about and to what we can say about it. We necessarily repre- 
sent different and restricted aspects of reality, and we express ourselves con- 
cerning them in different ways, in using such symbol systems as those which 
are characteristic, respectively, of music, painting, sculpturing, dancing, mathe- 
matics, architecture, religious ritual, the drama, or so-called everyday English 
(or French, German, or Afrikaans). Just so, we speak about different things and 
we express evaluations of different sorts when we use the languages of physics, 
chemistry, pediatrics, or agriculture. When a student has learned sociology, he 
has, in fact, learned a special language, the use of which directs his attention to 
certain facets of the world and encourages a particular set of evaluations con- 
cerning them. 


N” THIS MACHINE-LIKE quality of language, this tendency it has to put 
words in our mouths, and so to determine our preoccupations and fashion 
our thoughts and feelings, would appear to be of particular importance so far 
as it affects the relationship between language behavior and personality growth. 
In the attempt to understand this relationship, the basic consideration appears to 
be this: individuals differ significantly in the degree to which they are free to 
exercise control over their own symbolic processes. 

The point may be made sufficiently clear, perhaps, by discussing three levels 
of control. On the lowest of these illustrative levels is to be found the unre- 
flective child or adult, who learns by rote, believes the words of the teacher and 
the prescribed printed page, relays parrot-wise whatever messages he is aware 
of having been given, and repeats dependably the slogans, taboos, jokes, and 
old sayings with which others seek to regulate and leaven his life. 

Such a person’s language does his thinking for him almost completely. The 
remarks he makes are very nearly ritualistic in the degree to which they are 
prescribed for him. If what is prescribed for him by his teachers, parents, em- 
ployer, priest, and wardheeler makes sense in most instances and affects his 
conduct in ways that make him an acceptable, or even a constructive, member 
of society, all is to the good so far as it goes. If not — if the thinking his lan- 
guage does for him makes trouble for himself and others — he presents a 
problem in reconditioning, and this is neither easy nor always successful. The 
point is that whether the consequences are good or bad, by relevant standards, 
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the degree of control which such an individual can exert over his own symbolic 
processes is so slight that any significant change in belief or behavior is all but 
impossible for him without considerable assistance from others. If this assistance, 
however, produces a change in behavior, but not an increase in degree of control, 
the basic problem remains, at least in a dormant state. 

On the second level is to be found the person who is able to talk about him- 
self with a limited but significant degree of insight. His vocabulary contains 
such words as motive, drive, conflict, conscious, unconscious, and the like. He 
can discuss in a rough way at least the factors of learning and conditioning as 
they affect his specific habits, likes, dislikes, ambitions, and fears. He is in some 
measure sensitive to the degree of plausibility and dependability of his own 
statements, and he tends to check at least roughly on the validity and usefulness 
of his remarks. It is as though he were operating part of the time with “second 
thoughts’ — as though the language that does his thinking for him contained 
a corrective factor, a sort of nonsense-detector, or evaluative filter, so far as 
specific statements are concerned. Thus, he exercises a restricted control over 
his own language behavior; the control does not extend, however, to the more 
fundamental aspects of the symbolic processes. It is sufficient, nonetheless, to 
permit a certain degree of self-modification, or learning, sufficient to keep the 
individual from persisting unduly in particular non-adaptive verbal response 
patterns. The possibilities for personality growth or enrichment are, therefore, 
greater in this person than in the one who functions on the lowest level. 

It is on the third level that we find a degree of control that represents a 
practical ideal, so far as we are able today to understand what such an ideal 
might be. On this level is the individual who possesses a richly developed lan- 
guage for talking about language in general terms. The control he gains from 
this is not limited to that which he achieves by judging effectively the validity 
or usefulness of certain statements that are specific in reference. It extends to 
the judgments he makes of statements of relatively great generalization — on 
relatively high levels of abstraction. This individual is able to discuss, for ex- 
ample, not only his own specific motives in specific instances, but also the 
question of motivation generally in terms of alternative systematic theories. He 
is able consequently to reject a correspondingly greater proportion of the state- 
ments he might make — of the thinking his language might do for him — on 
lower levels of abstraction or generalization. The selectivity with which he ab- 
stracts from all the possible thoughts or statements the one or the few to be 
preferred in any given case amounts in its effects to originality or creativeness. 


— A PRACTICAL point of view, the chief consideration has to do with 
the degree to which the individual is motivated and trained to cultivate 
control, in these terms, over his symbolic processes and corresponding evalu- 
ative reactions. To what extent are children stimulated to strive for this sort 
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of self-awareness and control at home, in school, or by the press, movies, church, 
and other cultural institutions? In what ways, casual or formal, might parents, 
teachers, and other responsible adults assist children in gaining the self-regula- 
tive knowledge and skill sketched in the foregoing paragraph? 

One tends to learn a skill by employing it under conditions where it makes 
sense and where it pays in some recognizable fashion. If, then, a child is to de- 
velop a language for talking about his own language, if he is to become adept 
at making significant statements about statements he has already made or is 
about to make, if he is sensibly to judge his own judgments, think effectively 
about his own thinking, evaluate as best he can the evaluations he makes — and 
perhaps eventually become able to evaluate his evaluations of his evaluations, and 
so on to the dizzy brink of genius — he simply must practice doing these things. 
If he is to practice very much, and if he is the average child in the average Ameri- 
can school room, his teacher will need to have quite a different kind of training 
for teaching than she probably has had, the principal of his school and the lay 
members of the school board will probably need to re-examine and revise con- 
siderably the objectives of education to which they have been devoted, and the 
child’s parents will need to take on a new and strange depth of tolerance for 
juvenile challenge to their wisdom and even their authority. For if a child is to 
practice what is here being considered, he will of necessity ask, over and over 
again, of his teacher and parents and playmates — and of himself — these two 
basic questions: 

What do you mean? 

How do you know? 

The asking of these questions by any child, under any and all circumstances, 
would inevitably be challenging to his teachers, priest, or parents. Anything 
approaching a forthright facing up to the challenge could hardly fail to 
clarify the ambiguities to which we have become accustomed, to reveal the 
groundlessness of many of our beliefs, and to encourage habitual insistence on 
clear-headedness and deference to the authority of honestly gathered evidence, 
honestly presented. The significance of this practice for personality and character 
development appears too obvious to labor. 


RACTICE in asking, ‘““What do you mean?” leads to a sharpened sense of 

discrimination with respect to the various meanings of “meaning.” The 
child’s appreciation of the differences among these meanings is basic to his 
capacity for recognizing and judging the meanings of his own words, gestures, 
and other symbolic reactions. If a child is to ask, ‘“What do you mean?” in ways 
that are fruitful and constructive, it would seem essential that he become aware 
of at least the following different possible kinds of answers for which he might 
be asking: 


1. Extensional. This sort of meaning is non-verbal. As an instance, to give 
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an extensional definition of the word “‘good”’ is to point to examples of the sorts 
of behavior it stands for. Such a definition is strictly non-verbal. In this sense, 
when a child asks, “What do you mean?”’ when you have told him to be good, 
he is requesting a demonstration of what you mean by “good.” If he knows this 
is what he is requesting, he will have a basis for recognizing whether his ques- 
tion is reasonable under the circumstances — and for recognizing a reasonable 
answer when and if he gets one. 

2. Operational. An operational definition of ‘good,’ for example, consists 
essentially of a description of what one does in demonstrating goodness. When 
you tell a child to be good and he asks, “What do you mean?” he could be ask- 
ing you to describe in words just what he is to do, the operations he is to per- 
form, in order to be good. If he knows, and only if he knows, whether or not 
he is asking for this kind of information, will he be able to know whether or 
not his question has been reasonably answered. 

3. Classification. The question, ““What do you mean?” could be equivalent 
to the question, “How do you classify what you are talking about?”” When you 
have told a child to be good, and he asks, “What do you mean?” it is possible 
that the answer he wants might be something like this: “By ‘good’ I mean ‘a 
desirable way of behaving.’”’ In fact, he could be asking only for a synonym, 
such as ‘‘obedient,’” or “quiet,” or “respectful,” etc. The important thing is that 
he know whether this is the sort of answer he wants. 

4. Implication. Meaning can be recognized in what is implied with respect 
to antecedents and consequences. ‘Be good!’’ might mean, “If you'll be good 
I'll give you a cookie,” or, “If you are not good, you'll go to your room again 
without supper the way you did last night!” 

A youngster who knows at least these few different meanings of meaning 
is able to ask, “What do you mean?” with a sense of discrimination concerning 
the kinds of answers he might receive, and with a clear notion of the particular 
kind he wants. It is of special importance that he is prepared in such a case to 
monitor his own meanings, and hence the discriminations and judgments that 
depend on them. And to the degree that these discriminations and judgments 
determine his personal and social adjustments, he is free— not necessarily 
bound, but free—to regulate accordingly the pattern of his personality de- 
velopment. 


ly ADDITION TO the matter of clearness of statement and understanding, there 
is the question of the validity or dependability of belief and assertion. The 
question “How do you know?” or “What is the evidence?’’ represents a practical 
formula for alertness to questions of validity. To the semantically untutored 
child or adult there are, generally speaking, two kinds of statements: those 
that are true and those that are false. The individual acquainted with the ele- 
mentary criteria of meaning and validity presented here recognizes in addition 
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that statements may be neither true nor false, but meaningless, or vague. Indeed, 
before the validity of a statement may be considered, its meaning must be sufh- 
ciently clear to indicate the time, place, and procedure required for a determina- 
tion of its degree of validity. The individual who is sensitive to the conditions 
necessary to the verification of statements is free to question intelligently the 
validity or dependability of his own statements, as well as the statements of 
others. This is to say that honesty becomes a possibility for him. 

In general, then, control by the individual over the language “that does his 
thinking for him’ is afforded — or, to be more precise, is rendered accessible 
to him—by the development of “‘a language about his language,” a symbolic 
means of effectively judging his own judgments, evaluating his evaluations. In 
a practical sense, this ‘symbolic governor,” so to speak, may be developed 
through the practice of using the questions, “What do you mean?” and ‘How 
do you know?” in maintaining an alertness to the degrees of clearness and of 
validity of the statements one makes. 

An enlarged capacity for both honesty and clear-headedness, and a sharpened 
sensitivity to the integrity and wisdom of others, would appear to be prominent 
among the consequences of heightened awareness of the language, or symbolic, 
factor in what we call our thinking. 





This is a kind of case [of straightening out a delinquent] that 
might be written up as a success with the implication that we ‘did 
something.’ In fact, we did nothing except to let the boy talk out 
his problem without theological or emotional obstruction. He knew 
well enough what he wanted to do, but he didn’t know that he 
knew, and of course he lacked a semantically sound vocabulary for 
describing himself. There may be only two elements of value in 
the whole fabric of what has been called psychotherapy or analytic 
therapy. First, the matter of supplying an operational vocabulary 
with which to think, and the consequent removal of theological 
hangovers that lurked in loaded words. Second, emergence from the 
sense of being blocked, or achievement of a sense of emotional one- 
directionality. . . . The problem of psychiatry, and of psychology, is 
to build a descriptive edifice starting from the organism so patiently 
and so semantically that the hysterical flight to a mind-body dualism 
will be manifestly childish and absurd in all its guises. When we 
have done that, the dark ages will be at an end. WILLIAM H. SHEL- 
DON, Varieties of Delinquent Youth (1950). 
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A CRITIQUE OF HAYAKAWA’S 
‘LANGUAGE IN THOUGHT AND ACTION’ 


CHARLES E. BURES * 


I HAVE JUST finished reading Language in Thought and Action. In almost 
every respect I believe this revised and expanded work is an improvement 
over Language in Action. A careful reading of the book, however, convinces me 
that, as in other writings by general semanticists, there are in it serious theoretical 
difficulties. In this communication then I should like to discuss a few of the more 
basic of these difficulties, using Hayakawa’s work as a representative example 
of the general semantics position, although I realize, of course, that my objec- 
tions to his position may not apply with equal force to all writers on general 
semantics. But first, in order to reveal my personal ‘slants,’ I shall state a fer 
autobiographical details. 

My academic interests lie in the fields of philosophy and psychology. In 
philosophy my special interests are semantics, philosophy of science, logic, and 
foundations of mathematics. All these subjects I regard as facets of a general 
philosophy of language (or symbolism). In psychology my special interests are 
theoretical, personality development and social psychology, including in these, 
of course, all aspects of verbal behavior. Two years ago I offered a graduate 
course at the University of Southern California in semantics, in which my'main 
text was Morris, Signs, Language and Behavior. | teach all my courses, especially 
philosophy, from what I like to regard as a semantic point of view, so I wish 
to emphasize that I believe deeply in the value of semantic analysis. My criticisms 
are offered primarily for the advancement of clarity and progress in this field. 

In the past few years a number of students who have studied Language in 
Action in various English courses on the West Coast have appeared in my 
philosophy and logic courses. On page 242 of the revised volume Hayakawa 
states, ‘the study and practice of traditional, two-valued logic is not recom- 
mended. The habitual reliance on two-valued logic in everyday life quickly leads 
to a two-valued orientation, etc.’ Now whatever he personally may mean by this 
quotation, these students who have studied his book and who have absorbed 
some of the principles of general semantics have derived the opinion that logic 
is not only something to be avoided academically, but positively harmful. It is 


* Assistant Professor of Philosophy and Psychology, California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, California. 
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this problem that I would like to discuss, first, because I believe, as do many of 
my professional colleagues, that this viewpoint is fundamentally erroneous. 

In the first place, if Hayakawa means by ‘traditional two-valued logic’ the 
aristotelian or the aristotelian-scholastic version, I would immediately disown 
the latter as indefensible. The former, in the modern interpretation, is regarded 
by the modern, non-scholastic logician, and this is the large majority, as forming 
but a very limited portion of logic. In fact, the whole of the theory of aristotelian 
logic can be formulated as three theorems in the calculus or logic of classes. 
I concede that far too many philosophy departments still teach this modern 
version of Aristotle as if it were the whole of logic, presumably because it is 
easier and closer to ‘commonsense.’ However, I do not concede that this harms 


the student in any way other than giving him an inadequate view of modern 
logical science. 


_ MORE important issue lies in the phrase ‘two-valued’—and Hayakawa's 
words imply that he thinks all two-valued logic is dangerous on the level of 
ordinary discourse. If the reader will be patient with my somewhat extended dis- 
course, I should like to argue that this view cannot be substantiated in the frame- 
work of Hayakawa’s general thesis, and in fact would be contradictory to his 
general thesis. Furthermore, this is one of the ‘slants’ of general semantics that 
makes all too many of the serious scholars of my acquaintance fail to take the 
movement seriously. 

There are, of course, two meanings of the term ‘two-valued’ in logic: one 
concerns terms (class names) and their full negatives. This is a derivation from 
traditional logic and finds its place in modern logic in the logic of classes. The 
other and more important sense, is the two-valued logic as applied to proposi- 
tions. The two values here are ‘truth’ and ‘falsity.’ The now accepted analysis 
of the concept of ‘truth’ has been given definitively by Alfred Tarski. (Hayakawa 
acknowledges this latter meaning on page 239, and the former meaning has been 
extensively discussed in the literature of general semantics.) 

In order to discuss the importance of two-valued logics, in both senses, it is 
first necessary to call attention to a fundamental distinction accepted by scholars 
today, a distinction essential to careful semantic analysis. This is the distinction 
between an object language (or the language under semantic investigation) and 
metalanguage (or the language in which the results of the investigation are 
stated). Hayakawa’s entire book, like other semantic literature, is metalinguistic 
statement, in English, about certain semantic problems involving ordinary dis- 
course in English. He uses a few diagrams, but these could be translated into 
the metalanguage. This distinction of levels is a fundamental differentiation of 
contexts (a logical differentiation). It is not simply a difference of levels of 
abstraction, as implied in ‘ladder of abstraction’ (pages 169 and 153). This dis- 
tinction provides a clear-cut separation between the use and mention of signs or 
symbols, of whatever kind. 
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As Hayakawa recognizes, page 241, logic is language about language, hence 
it is a metalinguistic analysis of some object language. Logic has two main func- 
tions. (1) It provides tools for the metalinguistic analysis of any object language 
and it systematizes canons of validity for that language. This is the case whether 
or not the object language in question can be applied meaningfully to the ex- 
tensional world. (2) Logic in the first sense supplies canonical forms for use 
on the object language level to aid in formulating any subject matter carefully 
enough to apply the canons of validity. Tests of validity, for example, meaning, 
truth or consistency, without such canonical forms applied to some degree of 
clarity are nonsense. The basic issue to be discussed below is whether or not 
such tests of validity have any relevance to everyday life and discourse. 

Hayakawa’s footnote, page 242, indicates the existence of multi-valued logics. 
Such multi-valued logics have been suggested, for example, for quantum me- 
chanics (Reichenbach) ; probability logic may also be regarded as multi-valued. 
But what is generally overlooked in this regard is that these multi-valued logics 
are metalinguistically analyzed in a language that is two-valued (in the propo- 
sitional sense). Thus, for example, if in the language of quantum mechanics 
(object language, extensionally interpreted) we use some multi-valued canonical 
forms, then the metalanguage is our old friend, the two-valued logic. No one 
has shown how to avoid two-valued systems at the metalanguage level or higher. 

Now I have had most difficulty with students influenced by Hayakawa’s 
earlier book in the discussion of such two-valued ‘orientations’ as black-white, 
or any other problem involving a continuum of values for the ‘spread’ of mean- 
ings of a term. What they did not seem to grasp clearly is the fact that these 
terms are on the object language level and that the main problem involved is 
the operational analysis of these terms and their clearcut, unambiguous applica- 
tion thereby to the ‘non-verbal’ world. They did not seem to grasp that difficulties 
of this level are not relevant to a two-valued interpretation of the metalanguage 
level. 

Furthermore, on the object language level, many cases could be cited where 
a two-valued class terminology is applicable. It actually requires no more astute- 
ness to handle such cases, when properly interpreted, than it takes to handle 
cases of continuous or infinite-valued possibilities of application. I shall have 
more to say on this general problem below. 


What Is Meant by ‘Critical’? 


r THE LIGHT of what I have written above, I would like to turn to a con- 
sideration of the problem of logic and everyday living. Hayakawa’s main 
thesis, namely, the securing of maximum cooperation and effectiveness of inter- 
action between individuals, is one that I applaud. However, it seems to me to 
be an inescapable implication of this thesis that individuals, on all levels of 
society, be taught to the highest practicable degree how to be self-critical of all 
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linguistic reports of others, reports that purport to be informative (and, of 
course, of any other uses of language, where the occasion warrants). 

One of the primary pedagogical emphases in semantics should be on the 
techniques by which symbols are correctly applied to the observed world. Much 
of the emphasis of general semantics has been directed on this problem, but, 
in my opinion, general semantics has adopted both insufficient and misleading 
criteria for such applications. With very few exceptions it is agreed by scholars 
that everyday discourse and scientific discourse do not differ in kind, but only 
in degree. I think it can be cogently maintained that lessons learned in the past 
few decades from the analysis of exact semantic methods in the factual sciences 
and in logic and mathematics form the ‘ideals’ of rational discourse for any level 
of discourse where criticism, meaning, consistency, and other formal criteria are 
needed and valued. To maintain a contrary position is to argue for a discontinuity 
between everyday discourse and more exact discourse in science, a position which 
in itself is contrary to any position held by acknowledged authorities in these 
matters. Further, to maintain such a position would make it impossible for 
general semanticists to give any operational (extensional) meaning to the term 
‘critical’ and I could cite innumerable statements which indicate that general 
semanticists do want to educate critical individuals. The thesis of continuity is 
essential to the general semanticist’s own thesis. 

It seems correct to maintain psychologically that individuals can learn to per- 
form many fairly skilled activities without need of verbalization (7.e. without 
use of symbolic controls such as self-talking, thinking, etc.). But there is no 
sense of the term ‘critical’ in which this can be done. The instant the individual 
engages in thinking (as the manipulation of symbols of whatever kind) or 
engages in criticism of any kind, then he can proceed in only one way, by pos- 
session and use of critical canons. And it is not possible to show that these 
canons are any other than logical canons. Logic in both of its functions pro- 
vides us, whether we are aware of using logic or not, with the concepts in terms 
of which logical analyses of meanings of evidential confirmations of reports, of 
the relations between informative sentences, of the consistency of arguments, are 
made. The common failing is to maintain that logic refers always to precise, 
exact formulations, but in applied logic this is not the case. There are always 
degrees of vagueness in the application of the canons. However, and this seems 
truistic, insofar as the individual fails to use these canons adequately, the efficacy 
of his criticism in self- and social adjustments is impaired. 

For example, only if an individual can make a logical analysis that approxi- 
mately fits the logical canons can he know whether he himself or anyone else 
has been consistent. There is no other way, and there are no substitute methods, 
except in so far as such methods are makeshift approximations. No one would 
argue that shoddy makeshift methods as the sole equipment of an individual 
fitted him for successful cooperation and communication, beyond the most rudi- 
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mentary levels. The more critical and careful an individual tries to be in his 
semantic and social adjustments, the more closely he has to be skilled in the 
logical criteria and in the logical analysis of such questions as meaning, truth, 
consistency, relevance of evidence, etc. Unfortunately, Hayakawa’s book and 
the writings of many in the school of general semantics give the impression that 
in everyday life either different canons or at least no logical canons are operative. 
I do not believe that this is a meaningful position. 

For reasons of this kind, I believe that any member of the school of general 
semantics who recommends that logic not be studied is committing a serious and 
inexplicable error. The semantic therapy is not less logic, but logic more skill- 
fully and more wisely taught. Perhaps students of various proponents of general 
semantics do not always understand the precepts of their teachers, but Hayakawa’s 
statement on page 242, quoted earlier, and the word-of-mouth reports of several 
students lead me to believe that I am not jousting with straw men. 


Contexts: Logical and Psychological 


oe says, page 242 also, ‘Logic can lead to agreement only when, as 
in mathematics or the sciences, there are pre-existing, hard-and-fast agree- 
ments as to what words stand for.’ Then he adds, ‘In ordinary conversation, 
therefore, we have to learn people’s vocabularies in the course of talking with 
them—which is what all sensible and tactful people do, without being aware 
of the process.’ Does he not disregard here by indirection, at least, all the general 
agreements on meanings that exist in the habit patterns of the individual? This 
statement would lead one to believe that meanings are developed 2o«:w in each 
social interaction. This is certainly not a meaningful contention in the light of 
his thesis, and I cannot believe that he would hold it (cf. p. 61). 

These two quotations show, I believe, some confusion concerning another 
important contextual distinction resulting from modern analysis, the differentia- 
tion between psychology and logic. This distinction is best understood in terms 
of the kind of evidence (or validity) that is necessary in order to validate evi- 
dentially any given informative statement. (It is important to remember that 
informative statements can be about language, as well as about perceived, ‘non- 
verbal’ states.) When a statement is made, as in the second quotation of the 
preceding paragraph, one can ask critically, ‘What kind of evidence will validate 
this statement?’ Obviously, in this case, the answer is, ‘psychological evidence.’ 
By ‘psychological evidence’ I mean ‘observation of psychological actions.’ This 
indicates that we are in a psychological context. If however, we inquire critically, 
‘What is the meaning of that second statement?’ or again ‘If this statement is 
true, then what other statements are also true as a logical consequence?’ then 
we are in a logical context, because only logical evidence can answer such queries. 

Let me exemplify by quoting one of Hayakawa’s examples, page 288. ‘What 
I tell you is probably wrong, but it’s the only plausible theory we have been able 
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to construct.’ The italicized words are obviously used here as terms in meta- 
linguistic assertions about some other linguistic structures. These underlined 
words can only be explicated logically. Similarly, for his definition of ‘effective 
knowledge,’ page 288, ‘effective knowledge is that which includes knowledge of 
the limitations of one’s knowledge.’ As a definition this is metalinguistic, and 
only a logical analysis can explicate the meanings of the italicized terms. 
Because this is a definition it is in a logical context, despite the fact that some 
of the terms can be interpreted psychologically. However, it is my position that 
for an individual to ascertain the limits of his own knowledge he has to make 
a logical analysis, not a psychological analysis. 

To recapitulate concerning the problem mentioned three paragraphs pre- 
viously (from page 242), in ordinary communication, considered now psycho- 
logically, we do have to ascertain the meanings of another person by listening 
to him and being aware of the various settings within which his remarks are 
uttered. But it is misleading to imply that we do not come to such communica- 
tion relationships with ‘pre-existing’ meanings of the words we hear in the 
conversation. (Psychological evidence will substantiate the contention that there 
are such meanings. ) 

Furthermore, these pre-existing meanings are different only in degree of 
vagueness and ambiguity from those used in scientific discourse. If the two 
persons communicating use their language critically and effectively, then there 
will be a minimum of fumbling for meanings. Such effectiveness in communi- 
cation depends in large part on the effective verbal behavior patterns (pre- 
existing m€nings) that the individual possesses prior to the specific conversa- 
tion. These mz? nings are arrived at through 47s logical analyses. 

In such communication situations, if one of the persons asks the other such 
questions as the following: “What do you mean?’ ‘How do you know that what 
you are saying is true?’ ‘Doesn't what you are telling me contradict what you 
told me yesterday?’ — the only type of evidence that can determine the status of 
the other's responses is logical evidence (or the results of logical analysis). 

Since such questions and the problems they pose are an indispensable part 
of the psychological equipment of any critical, flexibly-minded individual, it 
seems an inescapable conclusion that logical analysis, logical forms and logical 
canons of validity enter continually into every kind of effective discourse, whether 
in everyday life or in science. 

One cannot escape from this conclusion by asserting that in a psychological 
context such criticism may take place automatically and ‘without being aware of 
the process.’ It is a generally accepted psychological tenet that our behavior, 
skilled or otherwise, becomes more and more automatic as it is practiced, but 
it is also true that thinking declines in proportion as these patterns tend to be- 
come automatic. Putting it in popular language, we do not think unless we hit 
a snag. The person who can go through his daily interactions ‘without aware- 
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ness’ is not thinking and is not critical, and he probably is not developing and 
improving. If he is doing any of these latter things, then logic is unavoidably an 
ingredient of his behavior, producible on occasion and on demand. 


Exact vs. Practical Equivalence 


_ important problem raised by Hayakawa’s book, but which I shall 
not discuss here in detail, is the problem of evaluations. I personally think 
that it is quite an unfortunate choice of terminology that he should have chosen 
the term ‘judgment’ (page 42) for what is usually called ‘evaluation’ or some 
variant thereof. The term ‘judgment’ in recent times has been almost exclusively 
a logical term, although now it is most often regarded as psychological judging, 
from which the logical unit called the ‘proposition’ is abstracted. Such usage, it 
seems to me, opens his discussions to misinterpretation. I do want to add that 
I enjoyed his discussion of art and tension very much. 

It is important to note, since much of Hayakawa's discussion is about values 
in literature and art, that language about values can be reported on, metalin- 
guistically, in terms of logical analyses. As long as one keeps contextual levels 
adequately in mind, the frequent misconception is avoided that such logical dis- 
course about values or emotions or any other ‘irrational’ subject matter somehow 
transforms these subject matters into something rational or logical (confusion of 
symbol and referent of symbol). 

It is instructive to apply the distinction between psychological and logical 
contexts to still another problem Hayakawa discusses, a problem which is quite 
basic in his treatment. On page 60, he states, ‘No word ever has exactly the 
same meaning twice.’ (Italicized in the text.) What does this sentence mean? 
The answer depends on what contextual analysis is made. As he admits, page 61, 
we can know approximately in advance what a word will mean (which implies 
pre-existing meanings!). In a psychological context, prior to communication, we 
can stipulate, by logical analysis (intensionally) what meaning we attribute to 
any given word used in a certain way. But in communication with another person 
we can only make an inference of meaning from the other's words approximately. 
The degree of approximation can be made more and more exact, if we wish to 
indulge in mutual criticism. This mutual criticism is logical analysis of mean- 
ings, supplemented by pointing to selected environmental features where that is 
possible. 

The previous analysis has not given any operational meaning to the word 
‘exactly’ as used in the above quotation. It has no operational meaning in a psy- 
chological context, unless Hayakawa will admit that one or both of the indi- 
viduals communicating had a pre-existing ‘ideal’ (logically-formulated) meaning 
as a comparison model. Then his statement means that it is impossible to know 
that another’s meaning, or one’s own application is in any sense exactly the same 
as a logically ‘ideal’ formulation of the meaning. There can, of course, be 
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sufficient practical equivalence, depending on the degree of precision the situa- 
tion necessitates. In this manner, logical constructions, however fuzzily conceived, 
act as controls in communication even in everyday discourse. There are no other 
controls, except in the simple situations where non-verbal features may serve as 
adequate controls. In this latter case, the term ‘critical’ has no operational mean- 


ing. If life were always lived at that level none of us would need to write books 
on semantics! 


Formal and Factual Contexts 


i ee ANALYSIS and further discussion makes it necessary to discuss another 
contextual distinction which has been implicit in the above remarks, and 
which is explicit in books on general semantics in the terms ‘intensional’ and 
‘extensional.’ Modern analytic philosophers have sharpened this distinction to a 
fine edge under the terms ‘formal’ and ‘factual.’ This is another example of the 
great value that accrues to any semantic discussion from the analysis of tech- 
niques in modern formal and factual sciences. These analyses are of great value 
in revealing to us what ‘ideals’ we are aiming at in our attempts to criticize, 
semantically, usage on the level of everyday discourse. That these distinctions 
may become very vague and almost fade out in the usage of some persons does 
not imply that they are dispensable in any sense. They are dispensable only in 
the simple rudimentary situations where all critical faculties are dispensable. 

To return to the distinction between formal and factual contexts the exten- 
sional or factual context refers to the use of terms and statements of the object 
language of ordinary discourse and science in designating observed or observable 
states. This context is indicated whenever the validity of an informative report 
is critically raised and it can be clearly seen that the validity (truth or meaning) 
requires evidence of a factual kind. 

On the other hand the intensional or formal context is indicated when the 
evidence for the meanings or truth of object language elements leads us to the 
metalanguage for evidence. Discussions or criticisms of a report with respect 
to its relationships to other reports, of definitions, ‘truth’ of logical canonical 
forms, validity of logical principles, etc., are examples. 

To give a simple example from physical measurements. It is well-known 
that all actual physical measurements result in rational numbers (fractions or 
decimal representations thereof). Reports of such measurements are in the 
object language of physics. What then is the function of irrational numbers? 
Since such numbers cannot turn up as the result of direct, physical measurements, 
their function is formal, namely, they tremendously simplify the calculations and 
the organization of the arithmetical language that, in the example discussed, 
forms part of the language of physics. Hence, for the meaning and validation 
of statements involving irrational numbers one must turn to the metalinguistic 
discussion of the object language used in such problems. 
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This contextual interplay is very important in exact, scientific discourse, and 
I maintain that it can be shown to exist, only in lesser and vaguer degree, in 
everyday discourse in so far as the latter possesses the adjustive value of knowl- 
edge of fact for the individual. As a matter of fact, Hayakawa’s own book 
contains many exemplifications of this ideal-versus-approximation feature of our 
symbolic usage. 

For example, the bottom level of the abstraction ladder (page 169) contains 
the word ‘infinite.’ This term has meaning strictly only in a logical (or mathe- 
matical) context, on a high order of abstraction. The meaning of this term 
cannot possibly be explained without the use of logical analysis. If in the usage 
in the text the author believes that he is using the term ‘extensionally’ he is in 
error. In fact this term is analogous to the concept of ‘irrational number’ in that 
it is used only in formal contexts. Only finite approximations to infinite collec- 
tions or infinite stretches are ever encountered extensionally. I think he will find 
that no meaningful, scientific theory states that there are an ‘infinity’ of micro- 
scopic particles. This word when factually interpreted—and loosely—is simply 
an elliptical expression for a very large number. Strictly it has no extensional 
meaning. This will illustrate how the formal-factual contextual distinction is 
applied in practice. 

There are numerous other statements made in Language in Thought and 
Action which from a stricter analytic point of view are either ambiguous or 
indefensible, for example, the statement (page 176) ‘all we know is abstrac- 
tions.’ Without giving a logical analysis of this statement, I will state that in 
my opinion this report involves a formal-factual confusion. 

Permit me to emphasize that I think that Language in Thought and Action 
is in general a good book and very interesting reading, a very effective presenta- 
tion. But because I believe that innumerable statements in it indicate that it is 
based on unsound theory from the standpoint of strict modern analysis, I have 
been impelled to write about a selected number of its statements and implications. 

I shall be most happy to engage in further discussion with readers of ETC. 
on any of the points that I have raised or any others that may arise. 


REPLY TO 
PROFESSOR BURES 


S. I. HAYAKAWA 


7 BEGIN WITH, I should like to express my gratitude to Professor Bures for 
his thoughtful reading of my book and for the cooperative and scientific spirit 
of his critique. He is right in saying that at present there is imperfect under- 
standing between general semanticists and many logicians. Indeed, there have 
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been few discussions of general semantics from philosophical quarters which dis- 
play, to the degree that Mr. Bures’s paper does, the desire to criticize helpfully. 

I could have wished, of course, that Mr. Bures had included in his discussion 
a consideration of the writings of Korzybski, Wendell Johnson, Benjamin Lee 
Whorf, and others whose names are familiar in general semantics literature. My 
writings come considerably short of treating all the important points in general 
semantics; the consideration of other writings might well have resolved for 
Mr. Bures problems which I have left unclarified. But his decision to limit the 
discussion to one ‘representative’ book in the field has the advantage of putting 
the responsibility for a reply squarely on one person. So I shall do what I can in 
the hope that my remarks may advance the endeavors Mr. Bures has initiated to 
bring logicians and general semanticists to a better understanding. Such under- 
standing seems highly desirable since general semantics owes, as Korzybski often 
said, some of its basic formulations to modern logic. 


HE FIRST THING I should like to remark about Mr. Bures’s discussion is that 

he seems to regard general semantics as sharing with logic the characteristic 
of being a ‘metalinguistic’ discipline. He speaks of my ‘entire book,’ for example, 
as a ‘metalinguistic statement . . . about certain semantic problems involving 
ordinary discourse in English.’ This is a description of Language in Thought and 
Action that I cannot accept. I freely grant that parts of the book are metalinguistic. 
But the main emphasis of the book, like that of other books influenced by the 
general semantics of Korzybski, is on human behavior and evaluative habits 
(‘thinking habits’), including the ways in which they are patterned and 
conditioned by language and one’s unexamined assumptions about language. In 
other words, my book is one of many possible discussions of human behavior, 
and is therefore not essentially any more ‘metalinguistic’ than a work on psy- 
chology or cultural anthropology. 

Mr. Bures, seeing my book as a metalinguistic document, must inevitably find 
it disappointing or untidy in many respects. He prefers the terms ‘factual’ and 
‘formal’ to the terms used in my book, ‘extensional’ and ‘intensional.’ For the 
purposes of a book on formal logic, I have no doubt that his terms would be 
preferable. But my concern was to describe orientations (tendencies in human 
behavior) and for this purpose ‘factual’ and ‘formal’ were simply not appropriate. 
He objects too to my use of the term ‘judgment’ since logicians use it in a way 
different from mine and would prefer that I use the term ‘evaluation.’ This sug- 
gestion would indicate that Mr. Bures is unfamiliar with the way in which 
general semanticists use the term ‘evaluation,’ which in general semantics litera- 
ture is not a metalinguistic term to describe a kind of proposition, but a term 
in object-language to describe the basic act of response of a living organism, 
involving at once perceiving-classifying-interpreting-acting. 

If Mr. Bures will abandon the assumption that general semantics is a meta- 
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linguistic discipline, I think he will find it possible to withdraw some of his objec- 
tions—although, to be sure, he might well discover new objections too. But if the 
new objections are based on the revised assumptions I have suggested, we shall 
at least be meeting on common ground. 


M* BURES’S most serious charge is that I appear in my book to be advising 
students against the study of logic altogether. That is not precisely what 
I do. I do not mention symbolic logic at all; I specifically speak of the neces- 
sity of mathematical logic. But I know that there is a detectable ‘anti-logical’ 
bias in Language in Thought and Action; Mr. Bures is right in stating that he 
is not altogether attacking straw men in objecting to this bias 

Now, presumably Mr. Bures means by logic rigorous disciplines like symbolic 
logic and mathematical logic. But the general public, to whom my book was 
addressed, means something quite different. What most people mean by logic 
is a way of putting propositions in ordinary language together so that one may 
draw from them airtight and unassailable conclusions: *. . . and therefore my 
son must go to Harvard,’ ‘. . . and therefore Jones is a communist,’ *. . . and 
therefore we must draft 18-year-olds,’ etc. People who are notably skilled at 
this kind of thing—that is, people who can give you on demand a ‘good, logical 
reason’ for everything they do and believe—are as a rule extraordinarily obtuse 
in other, more important, respects. For example, they often have little insight 
into their own deepest motivations, such as they might derive from the study 
of literature or psychology; they often have little insight into the cultural pres- 
sures that drive them to want or fear what they think they want or fear; they 
can almost invariably be relied upon to confuje logical validity with observable 
truth. Logic, for most people, is simply the verbal machinery employed at the 
conscious level by means of which conclusions already determined by psycho- 
logical needs, cultural compulsions, or economic pressures are dressed up for 
public presentation—that is, rationalized. The more skillful the ‘logic,’ the more 
securely are the sources of action and belief concealed from others and from 
oneself. 

Since what most people mean by logic is something very different from what 
Mr. Bures means, I cannot say that I am overcome with remorse at having per- 
mitted an apparently anti-logical bias to appear in my book. I am sure that one 
of the first things Mr. Bures does as a teacher of logic is to make clear to his 
students the vast difference between what most people call logic and what modern 
logicians call logic. 

However, he admits that ‘far too many philosophy departments’ offer a 
‘modern version of Aristotle as if it were the whole of logic,’ and adds that he 
‘{does} not concede that this harms the student in any way other than giving 
him an inadequate view of modern logical science.’ With this point I must 
certainly take issue. My quarrel with courses in logic—I mean specifically those 
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undergraduate courses in which propositions and syllogisms in ordinary language 
are the object of study—is not merely that they are inadequate in content. It is 
that they almost never emphasize sufficiently the fact that the truth-content of 
logical conclusions is no greater than that of the premises. In the absence of 
that sufficient emphasis, students often are left with the impression (which they 
had originally brought with them from the world outside) that logic is an instru- 
ment whereby truths about the world may be discovered. As the curriculum for 
undergraduates is at present organized in most colleges and universities, about 
the only place where the general run of students is likely to encounter an em- 
phatic statement of the modern, non-scholastic point of view on logic is the 
class in Freshman English or ‘communication skills’ in which semantics is incor- 
porated into the course. 

I am therefore somewhat surprised that Mr. Bures, who is himself a modern 
logician and therefore keenly aware of the limitations of formal logic, should 
object to this particular emphasis in general semantics. Far from objecting to 
this emphasis, I should think he would welcome it as helping to clear the 
ground for subsequent training in modern logic and philosophy as he would like 
them taught. 


Fm ME TRY to clarify again the distinction between two-valued /ogic and two- 
valued orientation. Mr. Bures quotes from my book, ‘In ordinary conversa- 
tion . . . we have to learn people’s vocabularies in the course of talking to them’ ; 
then he remarks, “This statement would lead one to believe that meanings are 
developed anew in each social interaction. This is certainly not a meaningful con- 
tention in the light of his thesis, and I cannot believe that he would hold it.’ 

It is interesting that, in spite of his charity in believing that I would not 
hold such a view, Mr. Bures argues as if I did hold it, and expresses surprise when 
he finds evidence to the contrary. Why does he do this? I should say that it is 
because he apparently reacted in a two-valued way toward my original statement. 
By a two-valued orientation, it is tacitly assumed that anything is either ‘known’ 
or ‘unknown,’ and that there are no other possibilities. In the light of such an 
assumption, and only in the light of such an assumption, can my statement ‘we 
have to learn people’s vocabularies’ be taken, in the context in which it is found, 
to imply that prior to the learning other people’s vocabularies are completely 
unknown. The implication which Mr. Bures sees in my statement seems to me 
to offer a tidy, small confirmation of a contention often made by writers on 
general semantics, namely, that the two-valued orientation has a way of sneaking 
up on one unawares. 


a Is one respect in which Mr. Bures slightly misrepresents my views. He 
says that I ‘state’ that ‘no word ever has exactly the same meaning twice.’ 
Actually, I do not ‘state’ this; I say that it is ‘one of the premises upon which 
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which modern linguistic science is based.’ Which is really quite a different matter. 
What other premise can one start with, assuming, as we must, the scientific 
premise of the non-identity of all objects and events—which latter premise Mr. 
Bures seems to have no quarrel with? 

Also, Mr. Bures is bothered by the fact that no operational meaning can be 
assigned to the word ‘exactly’ as I use it. I cannot understand why this bothers 
him. If I say, “There are no ghosts,’ I mean that there is no operational meaning 
to the term ‘ghosts.’ Similarly, if I say that there are no exact equivalences of 
meaning, I mean that ‘exact equivalence of meaning’ is an expression for which 
no operational meaning can be found. So let me state again what I thought I said 
in my book, partially translated into Mr. Bures’s language: there can be no 
exact equivalences of meaning; correct inferences of meaning from another's 
words can result in practical equivalences; practical equivalences can be made 
more precise, either by stipulation of meanings prior to communication, or by 
mutual (unaggressive) criticism after communication has begun; skill in in- 
ferring another's meaning is sharply reduced or nullified when one holds, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, inflexible ‘ideals’ regarding what words ‘should’ mean. 

Let me also explain, in connection with Mr. Bures’s discussion of my use 
of the word ‘infinite,’ that I do not regard this as a term having extensional 
meaning. The ‘process level’ of my abstraction ladder, based on Korzybski’s Struc- 
tural Differential, refers, as is stated, not to events discoverable by extensional 
means, but to events ‘nferred to exist according to the current body of scientific 
hypotheses regarding the structure of matter. It can be formally shown that an 
infinite number of inferential statements can be made about this process level, 
even though the number of elementary particles is supposed to be finite. For 
example, one can make a statement about the position of each elementary particle 
at a given moment. This can be done in a finite number of statements. But 
then one can make similar statements about the velocity of each particle, then 
about the acceleration, and so on with the higher derivatives (assuming the con- 
tinuity of space-time). So long as one speaks on this inferential level, there is 
no reason to stop, since the position-vectors of the particles may have an infinite 
number of time-derivatives. 


gpm IS one important respect in which Mr. Bures’s views and mine are in 
closer harmony than he realizes. He was kind enough to say that he ‘enjoyed 
very much’ my discussion of art and tension. I wish that he had also studied it 
more carefully in connection with his objections to my position. Had he done so, 
I think he would have seen that it answers some of his objections. 

In my discussion of art, I am much concerned with problems of order (see 
Chapter IX, especially the section entitled ‘Art and Order’; also Chapter XIV, 
the section on ‘Orientations and Logic,’ and Chapter XVII). Let me quote one 
passage: 
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Animals . . . live in the extensional world—they have no symbolic 
world to speak of. There would seem to be no more ‘order’ in an animal's 
experience than the order of physical events as they impinge -y its life. 
Man, however, both dives... and talks about his life to himself. . . . The 
data of experience, when talked about, are full of contradictions. . . . Un- 
ordered, and bearing no relationship to each other, our statements about 
experience are not only disconnected, but they are difficult to use. 

Insofar as we are aware of these contradictions, this disorder among 
our statements is itself a source of tension . . . These tensions are not re- 
solved until we have, by talking to ourselves about our talking (symbolizing 
our symbols) ‘fitted things together’ . . . Religions, philosophies, science, 
and art are equally, and through different methods, ways of resolving the 
tensions produced by the contradictory data of experience by talking about 
our talking, by talking about our talking about our talking, and so on, until 
some kind of order has been established among the data. 


‘Talking about our talking’ is what Mr. Bures refers to as metalinguistic 
discourse. It is at this level, as I have said, that ‘contradictions’ occur, and in 
speaking of ‘contradictions’ I believe I acknowledge the necessity of consistency 
or coherence. What I mean by ‘order’ is surely related to what Mr. Bures means 
by logical coherence. I believe that the above-quoted passage reveals implicit 
agreement with his contention that at the metalinguistic level critical canons 
necessarily come into play, and that the word ‘critical’ must involve the applica- 
tion of formal criteria to one’s discourse. But there are other kinds of ‘critical’ 
criteria than those supplied by logic; there are other ‘formal’ demands than the 
demands of logical form. 

Poetry, said Matthew Arnold, is the criticism of life. In other words, the 
poet, finding life disordered, creates in his poety an order. Such an act is cer- 
tainly a ‘critical’ act, as Arnold said, but the critical criteria are certainly not 
those of logic. My concern with order and coherence arises from a background 
different from that of Mr. Bures; it arises from the study of poetry, from the 
study of art, and from studying the processes of psychological growth and matura- 
tion. Because of my interests and training, I find it difficult to think of order 
except in esthetic or psychological terms. I am indebted to Mr. Bures for 
enabling me to see a little more clearly the common life-purpose that underlies 
all these ideas of order, esthetic, psychological, and logical. 

As I see it now, logical order is order established among what Ernst Cassirer 
calls discursive symbols. Esthetic order is order established among nondiscursive 
symbols, as in poetry or painting or music. Psychological order is that state of 
the nervous system in which one’s perceptions of the environment, one’s desires, 
one’s feelings about oneself, one’s attitudes towards others, etc., are in the kind 
of orderly relationship to each other that enables one to function efficiently and 
fruitfully. The achievement of psychological order can be aided by words: by 
reading the kind of literature or poetry that gives insight into oneself, by learn- 
ing from general semantics or other such disciplines techniques for evaluating 
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one’s own evaluations, by undergoing the verbal interchanges involved in psycho- 
therapy—and of course by consciously subjecting one’s own beliefs and attitudes 
to logical analysis. But our verbalizations represent but a small fraction of the 
perceptions, intuitions, ‘subliminal cues,’ evaluations, etc., which, as they silently 
become organized within us, give us whatever measure of psychological order 
we may enjoy. I wonder if Mr. Bures does not vastly exaggerate the role of 
conscious logical analysis in the attainment of personal development and growth? 


I RAISE this question because Mr. Bures says, ‘The person who can go through 
his daily interactions “without awareness” is not thinking and is not critical, 
and he probably is not developing and improving. If he is doing any of these 
latter things, then logic is unavoidably an ingredient of his behavior, producible 
on occasion and on demand.’ I did not recommend unawareness; indeed, I called 
attention in my book to certain things we do unawares in order to bring those 
acts into awareness. 

On the other hand, I would go much farther than Mr. Bures regarding the 
pervasiveness of logic, who, in his expression, ‘producible on occasion and on 
demand,’ appears to limit logic to that small portion of our evaluations which 
we have verbalized and subjected to analysis. A major emphasis in general 
semantics, especially in Korzybski’s writings, is that, whether we are ‘developing 
and improving’ or going rapidly to the dogs, logic, conscious or unconscious, is 
unavoidably an ingredient of our behavior in either case. Our thought-patterns 
are governed by the structure of the language we happen to speak (the subject- 
predicate structure, the actor-action dichotomy, etc.) so that our behavior is the 
inescapable consequence of the logic of our language. Also there are the ways in 
which the aristotelian laws of logic—the laws of identity and the excluded mid- 
dle, for example—when internalized as patterns of response, govern and limit our 
behavior ; there are the ways in which prescientific assumptions embedded in lan- 
guage perpetuate, by logical necessity, the struggle over nonsense questions. As 
Korzybski said: 

The few first words with which mankind started its vocabulary were 
labels for prescientific ideas, naive generalizations full of silent assumptions, 
objectifications of non-existents, and our ignorant ancestors began to im- 
pose upon nature their naive fancies, which were mostly arbitrary. Sad to 
say, we continue to do the same in a great many fields. 

Our daily speech and in very large measure our scientific language is 
one enormous system of such assumptions. The moment assumptions are 
introduced, and it is impossible to avoid them, logical destiny vor its 
work; and if we do not go back all the time, uncover and discover our 


conscious or unconscious fundamental assumptions and revise them, mental 
impasses permanently obstruct the way (p. 346).! 


"-. Korzybski, ‘Fate and Freedom,’ in The Language of Wisdom and Folly, ed. 
Irving J. Lee (New York: Harper, 1949), pp. 341-357. 
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It becomes clear now, that ‘logical destiny’ is a law which works within 
us consciously or unconsciously. Our language as a whole may be regarded 
as a vast system of assumptions and potential doctrines with fixed logical 
boundaries (p. 347). 

It is useless to argue which comes ‘first,’ ‘human nature’ or ‘logic.’ 
Such argument has no meaning. ‘Human nature’ and ‘logic’ have their 
common starting point in the physico-chemical changes occurring in man, 
and as such, start simultaneously. . . . 

It is now evident that intellectual life is one long process of abstrac- 
tions, generalizations, and assumptions ; the three things are so many aspects 
of one whole activity. These processes materialize in symbols which we call 
words. We see also that all intellectual life is one vast (probably infinite) 
system of doctrines and doctrinal functions in the making, inherently gov- 
erned by logical fate. . . . The disturbing and dangerous side of the ques- 
tion is that the great majority of mankind are unaware of the silent doc- 
trines which govern them (p. 348). 


The important difference between general semanticists and the majority of 
present-day logicians is, then, not that the former think ill of logic while the 
latter think well of it. The big difference is that logicians are concerned only with 
what might be called the epiphenomena of logical processes, namely, overtly 
verbalized logical propositions explicitly labeled as such. Hence, logic is a 
‘metalinguistic’ and ‘formal’ discipline, concerned in the main with relationships 
between propositions. 


General semantics, on the other hand, is concerned with the fact that man, 
as a symbol-creating and symbol-using class of life, reflects the structure of his 
symbol-systems in the structure of his reaction-patterns. The behavior of the 
Ku Klux Klansman flows as logically and as inevitably from 47s silent assump 
tions as the conclusions in Carnap’s demonstrations flow from Ais assumptions. 
Korzybski was so profoundly impressed with the force of logic in human affairs 
that he based his entire program on the fact familiar to all logicians, namely, that 
to change the assumptions is to change all. The main trouble with logicians, from 
the point of view of general semantics, is that they don’t seem to begin to realize 
how important logic is. 





Report on the First Conference 
on General Semantics 


Messages Opening the Conference 


= First CONFERENCE ON GENERAL SEMANTICS, under joint sponsorship 
of the University College of the University of Chicago and the International 
Society for General Semantics, was held at Judd Hall, University of Chicago, on 
Friday and Saturday, June 22 and 23, 1951. There were 188 registrants. As the 
conference opened, greetings were received from learned societies overseas as 
follows: 


LETTER FROM THE 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR SIGNIFICS 


j poe INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR SIGNIFICS herewith take pleasure in send- 
ing their cordial greetings to the first Conference on General Semantics and 
sincerely hope the discussions to be held there will be fruitful and suggestive. 

Our Society have good reasons for being interested in your problems. From 
the year 1948 the foundations have been laid for a close relationship between 
the International Society for General Semantics and the International Society 
for Significs, which has developed not only to an interchange of publications 
and to cooperative editorial activities, but also to a personal exchange of thoughts, 
since a member of your Society has taken an active part in one of our inter- 
national summer conferences. 

Dr. S. I. Hayakawa, at variance with the logical conception of the term, 
has once defined semantics as the study of the ways in which human beings 
interact through the use of linguistic and other symbols, and Dr. Anatol 
Rapoport described a few years ago in our journal Synthese the main charac- 
teristic of our activities as the study of the effects on human behavior of the 
linguistic aspects of the evaluative process, the most distinctly human aspect of 
the behavior of the human organism. 

Although there is some difference in approach, and consequently some 
difference in the means the two movements avail themselves of, there is to a 
great extent similarity of tendency, aims, and objects. And these tendencies may 
be summarized in a few words: in so far as they have an analytic character they 
are directed against a thoughtless and misleading usage; on the synthetic side 
they aim at constructing a useful and well-considered language, both in daily 
life and in science. 

Language and thought, speaking and thinking, are the two poles, the boun- 
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dary posts, of the field of our common investigations. And these investigations 
tend to supersede, and, to a certain extent, have already superseded all kinds of 
speculations and systems, not only in philosophy, but also in sociology and 
even in the “exact sciences.” 
Not “philosophy of” but “research into’ is the slogan of the two move- 
ments. May your Congress to a large extent contribute to this “goal of man.” 
For the Managing Committee of the 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR SIGNIFICS, 
(signed) P. H. Esser, President 
(signed) D. VuyrsJE, Secretary 
Amsterdam, June 12, 1951. 


LETTER FROM THE 
ASOCIACION ARGENTINA DE EPISTEMOLGIA 


ie EL AGRADO de hacer llegar a Ud., en nombre de la “‘Asociacién Argen- 
tina de Epistemolgia” y en el mio propio, los mejores augurios por el éxito 
de la primera Conferencia sobre Semantica General a realizarse préximanente 
en esa y a la que Ud. tuviera la gentileza de invitarnos. 

Lamento sinceramente que razones de tiempo nos hayan impedido participar 
de las misma conalgun trabajo, pues hubiéramos tenido sumo interés en presentar 
a la consideracién de Uds. un aspecto da la metologia de las circunferencias 
secantes, cual es su applicacién al lenguaje. 

Esperando tener en breve la oportunidad de materializar ese deseo, saluda 
a Ud. muy atentamente, 

: ASOCIACION ARGENTINA DE EPISTEMOLOGIA 


(signed) LucIANO ALLENDE LEZAMA, Presidente 
Buenos Aires, 18 de junio de 1951. 


O* HAND to greet the participants of the Conference on behalf of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was Professor Nicolas Rashevsky, Chairman of the 
Committee on Mathematical Biology. Professor Rashevsky welcomed the par- 
ticipants and opened the Conference with the following remarks: 


WELCOMING ADDRESS BY 
NICOLAS RASHEVSKY 


- IS A PLEASURE and privilege to welcome you here on the campus of this 
great University. It is perhaps particularly fitting that a meeting like this 
should be held under the auspices of the institution which is not only well 
known for its leadership in general education but which is equally known for 
its pioneering in borderline research fields and in the unification of science. 
Witness such unique features of the University of Chicago as the Committee 
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on Human Development, the Committee on Social Thought, the Committee 
on Mathematical Biology. 

I am not a general semanticist. In fact I know very little about general 
semantics. I might just as well confess outright that I have never heard a clear- 
cut, concise definition of what general semantics is. You see how ignorant I am 
in this matter. I have been wondering why of all the individuals available, the 
honor of addressing you here today has been bestowed upon me rather than 
someone much better qualified. Having, however, accepted that honor, I now shall 
take the liberty of imposing on you by telling you my views on something that 
you know much better than I do, namely, what general semantics is and what 
its purposes are. 

This meeting is very different from meetings of physicists, mathematicians, 
physiologists, geologists, or any other learned group. It is different in that it is 
non-professional. So far as I know, there is no such thing as a professional 
general semanticist. The leaders of your Society are all eminent and outstanding 
representatives of very different fields of knowledge, ranging from surgery to 
sociology to philosophy. As I see it, general semantics is a movement, the purpose 
of which is to make every. rank-and-file intelligent individual appreciate and 
use in daily life the rigorous methods of scientific thinking. This sounds rather 
far-fetched, but in reality it isn’t. It would be utterly idiotic and absurd to talk 
of a human society, every member of which would be a scientist. But it is per- 
fectly reasonable and legitimate to strive towards a society every member of 
which would not only have respect for science, would not only use the results 
of scientific research obtained by professional scientists, but would in his daily 
life think about his own daily affairs in the same way as a scientist thinks about 
his scientific problems. This can be done. To do that you do not have to have 
the technical knowledge of the scientist. It must be done. It should be done for 
the benefit of humanity. And if it is done it will be of tremendous importance 
not only to the rank-and-file but to the scientist also. 

Because of specialization, some of us scientists have developed a peculiar 
lopsidedness. When a scientist works in his own field of specialization, he thinks 
about his problems according to the strict and rigorous rules of the game, if I 
may say so. He does not accept anything for granted. He analyzes critically every 
statement which he either makes or hears. Let, however, some scientists make 
but a single step outside of their field of specialization and you will find that 
they accept on faith the most atrocious and abominable prejudices. The naiveté, 
to put it mildly, of the political views of some very eminent scientists is a 
matter of record. Let us take a few historical examples. 

The great French mathematician, Cauchy, was not only one of the greatest 
mathematicians. In his extra-mathematical life he was a devout religionist and 
rabid royalist. The two Nobel prize-winning German physicists Lenard and Stark 
were both rabid Nazis. One of the most phenomenal individuals humanity has 
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ever produced, Evariste Galois, who at the age of 19 laid down the foundations 
of one of the most important branches of pure mathematics, was to such an 
extent the slave of the prejudices of his times that soon after his important work 
he fought a duel in which he was killed. This, you may say, was the im- 
maturity of youth. Let’s put it that way, if you wish. Remember, however, that 
Galois was mature enough at an early age to develop the theory of groups. 
You will also agree that the views of Stark and Lenard were certainly anything 
but mature, but again it had nothing to do with the immaturity of youth. 
This is a much more deep-seated immaturity. 

One of the characteristic properties of scientific thought is that the scientist 
always knows exactly what he is thinking and talking about. He defines his 
terms clearly. He knows what they mean and there is no misunderstanding be- 
tween scientists in the same field. When we come, however to matters of daily 
life, no matter how important those matters may be, then we find that both the 
rank-and-file and many scientists do not define their terms clearly. They use the 
same words in different meanings. In other words, they do not know what they 
are talking about, and the result is utter confusion and misunderstanding. 
| Now it must be admitted that even the professional scientist, when working 

in his field of specialization and thinking according to the rigorous rules of 

scientific methodology, sometimes makes errors. For to err is human, and not 

only is it human, but as research in mathematical biology of the central nervous 
system indicates, to err once in a while is almost a biological necessity. There is, 
however, a tremendous difference between error and confusion. It has been 
said: “Citius emergit veritas ex errorem quam ex confusionem.” Truth emerges 
more regularly from error than from confusion. 

In spite of the-several thousand years of the history of mankind, we are still 
living in an age of confusion and complete misunderstanding. The only way 
out of it is by rigorous and straight thinking by every intelligent member of the 
society. And here is where in my opinion general semantics comes in. 

Ladies and gentlemen, with all my heart I wish you success! 


la 


a 


Conference Committees and Conference Program 


+ a FOLLOWING constituted the Conference Advisory Committee for the Uni- 
versity of Chicago: HARLAN M. BLAKE (University College), chairman; 
EpwIn DIAMOND (University College) ; THoMAS GorDON (psychology) ; S. I. 
HAYAKAWA (University College) ; BERT HOsELITz (social science) ; CHARLES 
Morris (philosophy) ; ANATOL RAPOPORT (mathematical biology) ; NicoLas 
RASHEVSKY (mathematical biology) ; DAviD RIESMAN (social science) ; JULIAN \ 
TosIas (physiology) ; HUGH WALPOLE (board of examiners). 

The Program Committee, headed by ANATOL RAPOPORT, included IRVING 
J. Lee (Northwestern); WENDELL JOHNSON (Iowa); RUSSELL MEYERS, \ 
M.D. (Iowa). 
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The Committee on Local Arrangements consisted of ROBERT NoRTH 
(Chicago Chapter, ISGS), S. I. HAYAKAWA, and JEAN TAYLOR. Mrs. ROBERT 
NorTH and Mrs. ALBERT MCKEE were in charge of the Pre-Conference re- 
ception. 

THE PROCEEDINGS were embodied in the following: 


PROGRAM OF THE 
FIRST CONFERENCE ON GENERAL SEMANTICS «+ 


Thursday, June 21. 


8:00 p.m. Pre-Conference Reception on the invitation of the Chicago 
Chapter of the International Society for General Semantics. 


Friday, June 22. 


10:00 a.m. First SESSION. Chairman: FRANCIS P. CHISOLM, State Teach- 

ers College, River Falls, Wisconsin. 

Welcoming Address, NicoLas RASHEVSKY, Committee on 
Mathematical Biology, University of Chicago. 

“Some Problems of Comparative Semantics,” ERWIN REIFLER, 
University of Washington. 

“Foundations of a Theory of Decision-Making,” EDWARD 
MACNEAL, University of Chicago. 

“Some Comments on Mysticism and Its Language,’ CHARLES 
Morris, University of Chicago and Harvard University. 


2:00 p.m. SECOND SESSION. Chairman: JOHN J. KESSLER, Washington 
University, St. Louis. 

“Concerning Value-Judgments in Political Science,” JuLIUS 
PAUL, Ohio State University. 

“The Unknown God: The Demonology of American Broad- 
casting,” MARTIN J. MALONEY, The School of Speech, 
Northwestern University. 

““Wardship’ vs. ‘Citizenship’ for the Indians of Canada,” 
MARTHA CHAMPION RANDLE, Mount Pleasant, Ontario, 
Canada. 

“Extensional and Nondirective Methods in Workers’ Educa- 
tion,’ GWEN G. Rapoport, University College, University 
of Chicago. 

“The Role of Symbolic Processes in Personality Development,” 
WENDELL JOHNSON, State University of Iowa. 


5:30 p.m. RECEPTION, Quadrangle Club. 
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6:30 p.m. DINNER, Quadrangle Club. Toastmaster, C. B. CONGDON, 
M.D., Chicago. Speaker, IRvING J. LEE, The School of 
Speech, Northwestern University. 


8:30 p.m. Lecrure-ReciTaL, Judd Hall, “Music and Abstracting,” " 
ANATOL Rapoport, University of Chicago. 


Saturday, June 23. 
9:0 a.m. THIRD SESSION. Chairman: Davin M. BuRRELL, Freeport, IIli- 


nois. 6 
“Avoiding the Dangers of Language Adolescence,” ANN Dix ' 
Meiers, New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, 
N. J. 
“On Escaping from Quotation Marks,” WILLIAM FULLER ‘ 
BROWN, Jr., Sun Oil Company Physical Laboratories, 
Newton Square, Pa. 
“Symbiotic Signs,” Jit KoLaJa, Institute of Design, Chicago. \ 
“Models of the Nervous System,’ ANATOL RAPOPORT, Uni- j 
versity of Chicago. 


2:00 p.m. GENERAL MEMBERSHIP MEETING. 
Presidential Address, RUSSELL MEYERS, M.D., State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. d 
Report of the Executive Secretary, JEAN TAYLor, Chicago. 
Report of the Program Committee, ANATOL RAPOPORT. 
Report of the Editor of ETC., S. I. HAYAKAWA, 
- Adoption of Resolutions. 


4:30 p.m. “On Human Fission,” ARTHUR MOEHLMAN, State Univer- 
s sity of Iowa. [ Lecture-demonstration with moving pictures. } 


8:00 p.m. CONFERENCE REviEW. Chairman: S. I. HAYAKAWA. *) 


Texts of Conference Resolutions 

| em FOLLOWING are the texts of the resolutions adopted by the General Mem- 
bership meeting on the afternoon of June 23. The Resolution on Peace was ry 

proposed by Anatol Rapoport. The Resolution of Research was proposed by 

S. I. Hayakawa. 


RESOLUTION ON PEACE 


0 INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY for General Semantics is devoted to the further- 
ance of the time-binding process. This process depends on the free ex- 
change of information and on extensive cooperation among all human beings. 
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At the present time the world is divided into two camps between which 
communication is blocked and cooperation precluded. The continuation of this 
blockage not only tends to prevent the extension and continuation of the time- 
binding process, but also threatens the very sanity of the human species and 
perhaps its existence. 

Therefore the International Society should make the utmost efforts to re- 
move the blockage to communication between the East and the West. 

To accomplish this, the International Society for General Semantics should 
exert its influence and, wherever possible, provide leadership away from two- 
valued “‘we-they’’ mindedness, which apparently pervades the orientations of 
those who formulate foreign policies of the modern sovereign states, and to- 
ward a resolution of the present impasse by mutual understanding. Such an 
understanding implies the renunciation of force and of the threat of force, 
explicit or implicit, as instruments of diplomatic negotiation. 

As a first step in this direction, it is proposed. that a standing committee 
be appointed by this body to study proposed peaceful solutions of the present 
international tensions and to report their findings to the members of the Inter- 
national Society for General Semantics through ETC. in such a way that the 
members of the Society, through the chapters and/or through any other organized 
means, can call widespread attention to such proposals and use their influence 
as citizens of their respective countries and communities toward the establish- 
ment of a lasting peace. [Resolution. adopted without dissent. } 


RESOLUTION ON RESEARCH 


T IS PROPOSED that the International Society form a Standing Committee on 
Research Projects, whose task it will be (1) to formulate research projects, 
and (2) to evaluate research projects submitted to the Society by members or 
others. When projects are approved by this Committee and the Governing 
Board as being both practically feasible and scientifically promising, it will be 
the further task of this Committee to assist in the raising of funds, either within 
the Society or from outside agencies or both, to enable the projects to be carried 
out. [Resolution adopted without dissent. ] 














+ BOOK REVIEWS + 


Moholy-Nagy, 
Teacher and Creator 


MoHoLy-Nacy: EXPERIMENT IN TOTALITY, by Sibyl Moholy-Nagy. New 
York: Harper Brothers, 1950. 253 pp. $6.50. 


me and responding to Moholy-Nagy: Experiment in Totality was for 
this reviewer an experience in totality, a glimpse into the wholeness of life 
out of which has arisen new meanings. Repeatedly in this biography of her 
husband, Sibyl Moholy-Nagy has sketched insights into the meaning of the 
creative process. She presents him as a human being who dares to trust his own 
experiences, one who is willing to live by his own interpretation of life in the 
face of the community's pressure toward conformity. 

Moholy-Nagy was an artist. His creativity was expressed fundamentally in 
a new way of seeing the physical world. His central contribution was a new 
vision. But his biographer-wife suggests that this new vision of the physical 
world was not at all isolated from the world of men. On the contrary, both the 
beginning and the end, both the origin and the ultimate value of this new 
vision, were integrated with the affairs of men. 


HE BIRTH of the new vision seems to have occurred at the end of the First 

World War while Moholy’s social world was in chaotic transition. Chaos 
presented him with a challenge. Finding no sure sense of values outside him- 
self, he responded by finding it within himself. 

The ultimate value of Moholy’s new vision seems to have been humanistic 
in quality. He saw the new vision as a part of the wholeness of life. The vision 
would be the basis for a designed physical environment, and this in turn would 
lead to designed social relationships. So, in an atmosphere of confusion and 
uncertainty, Moholy seems to have found direction. While others were straining 
to eliminate ambiguity, either by clinging to the patterns of the past or by assert- 
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ing new dogmas, he seems to have been able to let life remain fluid, permitting 
new form to emerge gradually from the nature of things. 

Why was Moholy able to make this kind of response to the challenge of 
his social world? What manner of person was he and what were the early ex- 
periences which shaped his development? This biography touches but briefly 
on the events of Moholy’s infancy and childhood. 

We learn that his father deserted the family while he was an infant; that 
he and his mother were objects of ridicule in their village community; that a 
very close bond developed between him and his mother. What did these events 
mean to him? He seems to have sensed deeply his rejection by the community. 
Perhaps the lack of a father with whom to identify, through whom to introject 
the values of the outer community, threw him back upon himself. And perhaps 
his close tie with his mother provided the security within which he could main- 
tain a sense of his own worth. Perhaps these factors in combination were im- 
portant in the growth of a capacity to resist the outer community in expressing 
his own interpretation of reality. 

Whatever the contexts within which he developed, Moholy-Nagy emerged 
with a passion for perceiving clearly which would not be killed by the coercion 
of custom. He seems to have been repeatedly excited with light, with line, with 
color, with the structure of materials. These fundamentals of the visual ex- 
perience have long since ceased to thrill most of us who comfortably accept tra- 
ditional modes of organizing them into pattern and meaning. But this man 
seems to have been like a young child in the eagerness of his response to simple 
sensory experience. 

He who learns to see with pristine eyes must develop a new language if he 
wishes to communicate his experiences, either to himself at a later time or to an- 
other at any time. Mrs. Moholy-Nagy describes how her husband worked at this 
task through his entire artistic life. She likens Moholy’s new language to the six 
facets of a magic stone, referring to a single center — light. The first facet 
“confirms the visual reality of line and color as self-expressive and non-symbolic.” 
The second involves ‘space penetration through transparency.” The third in- 
volves construction with color. The fourth facet involves the use of polished 
surfaces to “draw the surrounding atmosphere actively into the picture plane.” 
The fifth facet involves extension into the third dimension with the creation 
of a light modulator. This furnished for Moholy the shadow through which 
light might be glorified. The sixth facet involves movement in space and is 
exemplified by his mobiles. These allow active participation on the part of the 
observer. 

Though only the first three facets can be at all adequately approximated on 
the printed page, the eighty-one excellent plates in this volume may provide 
an experience through which the reader can begin to see the meanings in this 
new language. 
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oo. ATTITUDE toward experience differs from that of modern per- 
ceptual theorists who explain the individual's field of awareness as the 
product of factors arising from memory, from the emotional state, and from 
the outside world. As the concept of the ‘‘magic stone’’ shows, Moholy empha- 
sizes the sensory aspects of experience and focuses his attention upon stimuli 
derived from the outside world. His emotions never become the objects of his 
artistic attention and he modifies concepts derived from memory when this is 
necessary for experiencing new visual phenomena. Because he sees a need for 
emotion to be objective and world-binding to correspond with the fundamentally 
technological and collectivistic characteristics he sees in modern society, his art 
may be described as objective rather than introspective; that is, by not focusing 
his attention on his inner feelings, he sees himself as responding to the greater 
need for man in society, the need to direct one’s feelings toward the social 
world. 

Moholy’s genius for creating new relationships extended beyond the realm 
of aesthetic experience. In his role as leader in the German Bauhaus movement 
and founder of the Institute of Design in Chicago, he was a pioneer in dis- 
cerning the possibility of combining technical inventions, scientific discoveries, 
and art principles in meeting the psychological and physiological needs of man. 
He believed that a designed physical environment could be conducive to group 
interaction and. personality growth. 

In moving from the world of materials to the world of persons, Moholy 
seems to have continued in his creative approach to life. While founding the 
Institute of Design, he rebelled against the bigness and against the impersonal 
indoctrination prescribed for American institutions of learning. He maintained 
that his was not a school but a laboratory. He was not interested in the fact 
but in the process leading to the fact. He saw his students as total human 
beings, dependent upon each other for shaping and molding their inner po- 
tential, collaborating within a working community. 

Mrs. Moholy-Nagy has deep respect for her husband not only as an artist 
but also as a teacher able to inspire others. He seems to have regarded every 
person as a potential collaborator. Just as he had faith in himself, so he had 
faith in others. She quotes him as saying, “Every man has energies which he 
can develop into creative work,’ and “I do not believe so much in art as in 
mankind. Every man reveals himself. Much of it is art.” 

It is exciting to gain, through his wife’s enthusiastic and devoted interpreta- 
tion, an acquaintance with a mature man. This is a rare experience in a culture 
whose prevailing personality type seems to be neurotically fearful of self-expres- 
sion. It is likely to become a rarer experience as continued international tension 
leads to increasing coercion of the individual toward conformity. 


GERARD HAIGH 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 
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Hildegarde’s Two Languages 


SPEECH DEVELOPMENT OF A BILINGUAL CHILD: A LINGuIST’S RECORD, by 
Werner F. Leopold. Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern University Press. 
4 vols. 1939-1949. Vol. I, 188 pp., $2.25; II, 295 pp., $5.50; III, 200 pp., 
$5.00; IV, 176 pp. $5.00. 


a LEOPOLD is now almost 21 years old —a young lady about 
whose early language development probably more is known than that of 
any other living person. By now her father’s account and analysis of this de- 
velopment has extended to four volumes — roughly 850 pages — monumental 
as an example of careful observation and detailed reporting. 

Volume I, published in 1939, explains Dr. Leopold’s methods, presents a 
summary of the first year’s observations of speech attempts in chronological 
order, and includes a listing and discussion of all the words Hildegarde used 
actively during her first two years. Volume II, delayed by the war, did not appear 
until 1947; it consists of a detailed account of Hildegarde’s learning of the 
sounds of speech during her first two years. Volumes III and IV appeared in 
1949, the former dealing with the development of grammar during her first 
two years and, as well, with “certain general linguistic problems of the first two 
years’ — semantics, the learning process, the impact of two languages. The latter 
consists of a diary of Hildegard’s speech development from age two to age 15, 
plus a few diary observations on the speech development of her younger sister 
Karla. The latter part of Volume III will perhaps be of greatest interest to the 
readers of ETC., though the work as a whole warrants study. 

In 1941 Orvis C. Irwin, a psychologist who has himself made a consider- 
able contribution to our knowledge of speech development in children up to 
2, years of age, reviewing the literature on infant speech, summarized his find- 
ings thus (numbers in parentheses are ours) : 

There does not exist a large body of data secured from adequate sam- 
plings of infants for purposes of a statistical analysis. (1) Most of the 
observations were taken on one or two children. (2) Usually no systematic 
research methods were formulated, (3) statistical techniques essential to 
the analysis of mass data are practically absent, (4) no reliabilities of ob- 
servers have been established, (5) many observers used an alphabetical 
rather than a phonetic system of symbols for recording, and (6) most 
reports indulge in an inordinate amount of interpretation supported by 
very little empirical material. 


y inners CRITICISMS can be used here, not unfairly I think, as points of de- 
parture in examining Dr. Leopold's work. Point 1 exactly describes the 
present work: it is based upon the author's observations of the speech of his 
two daughters only, the bulk of the material relating to Hildegarde. But he 


*Orvis C. Irwin, “Research on Speech Sounds for the First Six Months of Life,” 
Psychological Bulletin, 38.277ff. (1941). 
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feels perfectly justified in such a limited study. Writing not as a psychologist or 
educator but as a linguist, a philologist, he provides the kind of scientific record 
that psychologists, educators, and linguists alike have asked for — not an average 
of the language development of many children but a prodigiously detailed ac- 
count of an individual child's use of language and the relation of its forms and 
content to “standard language.” In the words Leopold quotes from Bloomfield, 
“Without the protocol, there is little value in scientific pretensions’ (I, viii). 
Leopold is sensitive to the fact that “the compass of this study will seem exces- 
sive to some” (IV, vii), with its interminable, exhausting detail. He is so sensi- 
tive indeed that he devotes space in each volume to justifying his work, quoting 
generously and convincingly the urgings of the experts for such data. Quite 
rightly he notes, with Grégoire, ‘Scientists study wasps and ants with painstak- 
ing minuteness; why not devote the same attention to small children?” (II, viii). 
So he devotes three volumes to the first two years alone because not enough peo- 
ple have studied that period and because “‘all significant [language] developments 
get underway at this stage” (IV, vii). 

Regarding point 2, the author makes reasonably clear how systematic his 
research methods (observations) were. In Volume IV he states that by her second 
year the rate of Hildegarde’s language progress had become too fast to admit 
the detailed recording and analysis used previously and warns the reader that 
thenceforth the sampling was less frequent and that ‘‘only characteristic innova- 
tions of importance” would be recorded (IV, 3). There he states that he “regis- 
tered every word conscientiously for the first two years.’ He is similarly sweep- 
ing when he speaks of ‘“‘recording every significant detail’ (IV, vii). In his first 
volume (p. 14) he explains his keeping of the diary “uninterruptedly” from the 
eighth week on. ‘“The observations were written down as thy were made, usually 
in daily entries.’’ Obviously if he was busy teaching German at Northwestern 
University and was occasionally separated from his family, he didn’t hear every 
word and may have missed some significant details. Apparently his on-the-spot 
recording did not distort the speech samples, for he reports no self-consciousness 
(I, 15; IV, 147). 

Inasmuch as Leopold does not present mass data for analysis, point 3 need 
not be considered in detail. His work is descriptive and most of the cata would 
be scarcely more meaningful if handled statistically. But if such a study is to be 
repeated (as he urges) and comparable data secured for a number of children, 
statistical techniques would be necessary to reduce the chaos of information to 
some kind of order. + 


Is CURIOUS that Leopold took no steps to determine his own reliability 
as an observer (point 4). He states at the onset, “I relied almost exclu- 
sively on my own observations, because phonetic exactness was deemed essential, 
especially during the first two years, and her mother’s ear was not sufficiently 
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trained” (I, 14). But no attempt is reported to establish whether his consider-, 
able confidence in himself as an observer, repeatedly suggested throughout the 
four volumes, was completely justified. Especially one might wish for,such an 
index of reliability in making the judgments necessary in interpreting the mean- 
ing of certain groups of sounds or the syntactic relationship between words 
where the problem is not simply one of phonetic transcription but involves an 
interpretation of intonation, facial expression, and the influence of the situation. 
The author admits the necessity for inference on many such occasions, suggests 
that it might be best “to abstain entirely from pressing these utterances’ into 
an adult pattern (III, 30), but goes ahead and does it just the same. 

There can certainly be no criticism of Leopold on the basis of point 5, for 
he uses the International Phonetic Alphabet with all its elaborations. No one 
needs to guess what sounds he meant to record. 

Finally, Leopold realizes the danger of generalizing from one case (point 
6). Repeatedly he emphasizes that his monograph is limited in its aspirations 
and that only as more scholars make similar contributions to the meager collec- 
tion of basic data can conclusions be drawn. How right he is: Hildegarde is not 
Karla. The bilingual impact of German and English is not that of English and 
Spanish or German and French or Russian and Swedish. The language environ- 
ment of a professor's home is mot that of a farm tenant’s home. 

Such observations as Leopold's need to be repeated many many times and 
compared carefully with each other. Unfortunately we cannot reasonably expect 
enough of these backbreaking tasks to be accomplished ever to permit safe 
generalizations. As a research tool the method seems too unwieldy and demand- 
ing to lead to conclusions of much general significance in the next few gen- 
erations. 

For the most part Leopold is cautious and critical and does us a valuable 
service in turning a revealing scientific light on various notions too glibly held. 
He points out the oversimplifications characterizing some treatments of language, 
for example, word lists of young children (I, 149) and categorizations of parts 
of speech in children’s language (I, 166-168). His analyses extend along many 
dimensions. His critical annotations of a long selected bibliography are of real 
value. 


— STUDENT of general semantics will probably wish to read selectively in 
the four volumes. Some of the areas of possible interest are suggested in the 
following: a reminder of the tremendousness of the feat of mastery of language 
comprehension and expression (I, xii; III, 155ff); a consideration of whether 
“intellectual” or “emotional” utterances predominate in a child’s speech (III, 
15ff) ; a comparison of the learning of vocabulary and sounds with the learn- 
ing of syntax: “Syntax, however, is nothing but pattern. Phrases and short 
sentences can be learned by imitation; but the application of syntactic patterns 
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to ever-varying vocabulary material requires well-developed powers of abstrac- 
tion. It is not surprising that the learning of syntax comes last’’ (III,1) ; “False 
analogies reveal better mastery than correct forms slavishly imitated” (III, 110) ; 
the gaps in Hildegarde’s vocabulary at the end of two years (I, 168-169) ; the 
reasons for the mortality of certain words, suggested as being difficulty of 
phonetic form and semantic content, homonymy, the acquisition of more spe- 
cific terms, the struggle of synonyms, and lack of stability (I, 171-177); a re- 
minder that with the child imitation is an active, non-mechanical, selective pro- 
cess, the child remaining “the arbiter of what to imitate” (III, 156-158); a 
summary of the stages of language learning (III, 172ff) ; a consideration of the 
importance of bilingualism, which in this instance does not signify “native-like 
control of two languages” but rather refers to the fact that Hildegarde “was con- 
stantly exposed to two languages, learned to understand both early, drew her 
active speech from both, and eventually used both media separately every day for 
all purposes of communication within her range of experience and interests” 
(1, x; III, 174ff) ; and a discussion of the false dichotomy sometimes established 
between self-expression and communication (III, 158). 

Leopold presents in volume III a 50-page discussion of the growth of the 
meanings of words as he sees it in Hildegarde’s speech. He begins with the 
early use of words, telling us to “keep in mind that meanings are necessarily 
hazy and vague at first, that the poverty of vocabulary compels the child to 
make use of words to purposes for which they are not adapted from the adult 
point of view, and that meanings become progressively sharper and closer to 
the standard’’ (p. 105) ; moves on to speech less closely tied to “things present 
and accessible ‘to sensual perception” (p. 109); delineates with many examples 
the growing clarity of meaning. Quoting Chambers, he states: 


The child’s intellectual landscape is like a meadow in a dense fog. 
Near-by objects are-clear. Those next removed in distance are dim. Re- 
mote ones are in a light of mystery. Beyond that lies the great unknown. 
“The child unquestionably perceives the world through a mental fog. But 
as the sun of experience rises higher and higher these boundaries are 
beaten back.” “The inexperienced user of a new word chops now on one 
side, now on the other side of the line’ (p. 118). 


Confronted with seemingly insurmountable difficulties, “to simplify the learn- 
ing process and to extend the range of expressible experiences, the child must 
form his own semantic clusters” (p. 121). 

Leopold then shows us how “the relentless corrective force of the standard- 
language ideal imposes itself on the child's speech” (p. 122), considering ex- 
tension of meaning and restriction of meaning with a generous helping of 
lively examples. He shows us Hildegarde’s attempts at classification with their 
defiance of standard usage. For example, he takes the word ‘“Wauwau,” repro- 
ducing the barking of a dog in conventionalized form and therefore properly 
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applicable as a noun only to dogs. Hildegarde extends the term to cover a 
stone lion, horses (whether bronze bookends, pictures, or live horses), a por- 
celain elephant, a picture of a sloth, a lamb made of cake and frosting, cats, any 
quadruped, a soft toy dog, her soft house-slippers with a dog-like face on them, 
and the picture of an old man dressed in furs. 


It should not surprise us that the points of similarity seem to the 
adult sometimes far-fetched. The emphases of the child need not be the 
same as those of the adult. New impressions cluster around established 
ones, and the association brings about the same linguistic response, until 
the process in speaking leads to the breakdown of complexes into smaller 
units and thereby to a refinement of the semantic system (p. 134). 


This second process, narrowing or restriction of meanings, is similarly well 
illustrated. For example, the interjection “sch” first referred to a variety of 
motions and vehicles, later being replaced by the more specific “‘auto,” “‘choo- 
choo,” “‘ride,”” “‘wheel,” and “wheelbarrow,” the original word ultimately dis- 
appearing. And so, ‘‘as the vocabulary grows, each item needs to embrace less and 
less semantic territory ; or, expressed in reverse, as meanings become more sharply 
defined, more and more words are needed to express the meanings now ex- 
cluded from the semantic domain of words in the earlier, limited vocabulary’’ 


(p. 147). 


H™ IS a massive work. As it stands, it permits no safe generalizations, either 
about language development or about bilingualism. Mainly, it suggests a 
pattern of research which many should follow though few probably will. Yet, 
though it answers few questions except those about Hildegarde herself, it is 
rich in suggestions of how language, in its various dimensions and levels of 
abstraction, appears to grow. And often we see, in the miraculous transforma- 
tion of Hildegarde the gurgling infant into Hildegarde the communicator and 
time-binder, the whole struggle of human beings with their symbolic systems 
in epitome. 
FREDERIC L. DARLEY 

Speech Clinic, State University of lowa 


Sociology of the Small Group 


THE HUMAN Group, by George C. Homans. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1950. 468 pp. 


M* HOMANS’ BOOK will interest all students of society, whether in class- 
rooms or not. The closely-packed pages will reward the patient reader, 
but the study, not the summer hammock, is the place for this reading. 

Of special interest to students of general semantics is the author's conscious 
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concern with the nature of abstraction. He defines his terms patiently and care- 
fully, and tries always to keep the reader conscious of the separation between 
the objective reality of the denotated observation and the affective connotations 
which surround it. Of necessity, sociology deals with highly charged concepts, 
leader, class, etc., and nowhere is semantic control more important for a scien- 
tific rationale. Lack of semantic consciousness by sociologists until recently has 
often made their texts so glaringly subjective that they lost all claim to science 
or sanity. 

This work is an outstanding contribution to the growing sociological interest 
in the small group. Its title bespeaks its universality. The so-called primary or 
face-to-face interacting group is as basic to complicated social organizations such 
as ours as it is to small communities, though in industry, in bureaucracy, and 
in the army it takes forms different from the family. Practical as well as theo- 
retical considerations have led to studies of small groups. The search for effec- 
tive techniques of interaction in conference and discussion groups, industrial, 
political, and military, has resulted in controlled observations of some such 
small groups in recent years. The heart of Mr. Homans’ matter is that the small 
group as the necessary functioning unit in all societies is here to stay, no matter 
what other hierarchal structuring exists, and that only through understanding 
and analysis of the small group will we find the basic controlling forces of 
human interaction. 

The book is marked by both a lucid theoretical framework and detailed case 
material. An introductory outline of the author's conceptual scheme facilitates 
the orderly analysis of the factual studies which form the main body of the 
work. The author. selects four variables, which he calls interaction, sentiment, 
activities, and norms, and limits himself for the most part to discussing their 
mutual interdependence within the group and their wider dependence upon the 
group's social environment. 

The cases discussed are presented so ably and with so much detail that the 
lay reader who has not the time to follow current sociological research through 
the monographs will find this book a gratifying time-saver. Two of the cases 
are from the industrial field: one is the analysis of one small department in a 
large electrical equipment plant; the other is a problem in industrial organiza- 
tion — the relations of the engineers to management. Contemporary American 
sociological analysis provides two other studies: one is the observation of a city 
gang during depression years; the other is a dynamic study of the changes in 
an old New England community. The non-American material presented is from 
Ireland and Polynesia. The discussion of the Polynesian material (We, the 
Tikopia is his chief source) leads to some of his most interesting conclusions. 
His discussion of the modern urban family is refreshing, and his analysis of 
Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown throws new light on their functional theories. 

Semantic awareness threads through all the chapters. In regard to his book 
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generally, he states: “Its subject is the group in general, and its thesis is that 
the subject is obscured if we study groups with different names as if they illus- 
trated different principles of organization. Our attack is analytical, not taxo- 
nomic.”’ And one of his most pertinent aphorisms is ‘“To the classic peril of 
being impaled on the horns of a dilemma, we moderns should add a new one, 
being split by a false dichotomy.” 

To sum up, important theoretical points and lucid exposition make this 
book an important stepping-stone toward a general theory of society. It gives 
hope for the eventual fulfilment that Kurt Lewin so well expressed the need 
for: “An increasing group of lay people desires clarification of the day by day 
social problems, not on the basis of opinion, but on the basis of objective 
insight. Many of us feel that socially we are living in a fog. . . . If our social 
visibility could be increased, if the average citizen could see ahead farther and 
perceive more clearly, our social climate would change, fear and tension would 
diminish.” 

MARTHA CHAMPION RANDLE 
Mount Pleasant, Ontario, Canada 


A Survey of Positivism 


PositivisM: A STUDY IN HUMAN UNDERSTANDING, by Richard von Mises. 
Harvard University Press, 1951. 404 pp. $6. 


6 ees PRESENT VOLUME is a revision and translation of a work first published 
in German in 1939. The author, well-known to the philosophical world for 
his work in the theory of probability, is now Professor of Aerodynamics and 
Applied Mathematics in Harvard University. By virtue of his training, he is 
qualified to expound to an English-reading public the history and theory of 
logical positivism. This he does with remarkable clarity. 

The volume aims to show how the attitudes and goals of science are related 
to all the intellectual endeavors of mankind, whether in science, the arts, or 
ethics. As a positivist, von Mises believes that the physicist’s clarity and ob- 
jectivity and his achievements in a limited field provide the proper pattern of 
the mind in its encounters with all its problems. The term positivism is taken 
over from Auguste Comte, from whom the line of antimetaphysical thinking 
leads directly to Ernst Mach, the Vienna Circle, and the subsequent Unity of 
Science movement. Since these developments, many philosophers of other 
schools have been trying to “square the Vienna circle’ — put the positivists 
back on the path of straight thinking; but the results, to them, are discourag- 
ing. The positivists are still as positive as ever, and now a curious phenomenon 
appears: von Mises describes those who oppose the positivistic enlightenment 
(a strange assortment: Bergson, Goethe, Steiner, Klages, the Existentialists, and 
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the Christian Scientists) as ‘“‘negativists’ or ‘“enemies of the mind.” 

There are many concise surveys in this book: the analysis of language, the 
foundations of logic and mathematics, physical theories, causality, probability. 
Von Mises attempts to meet some of the earlier criticisms of positivism by 
paying attention to the social sciences, poetry, art, law, ethics, and religion. 
This helps to rescue ‘physicalism’ from the limitations of the narrowest formu- 
lation of it. Unfortunately, the author does not deal at all adequately with the 
later and more penetrating criticisms, some of which have forced Carnap, 
Feigl, and others to modify somewhat the earlier interpretations. 

The main shortcoming of the work is that it reflects too much the back- 
ground of Continental thought of two decades ago. Von Mises gives little 
indication of an understanding of Peirce’s semeiotic; his knowledge of Dewey 
is apparently peripheral; he operates with a prejudicial conception of meta- 
physics; he displays only a superficial insight into gestalt theory and emergence; 
he has only an external acquaintance with general semantics (with one reference 
to Korzybski) ; and he passes over the recent work of Northrop, Margenau, and 
Charles Morris. Aside from that, Professor von Mises has given us a most use- 
ful survey of “human understanding” from a positivistic viewpoint. 


OLIVER L. REISER 
University of Pittsburgh 


On The Conduct of Meetings* 


STANDARD CODE OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE, by Alice F. Sturgis. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1950. 268 pp. $2.50. 

ROBERT'S RULES OF ORDER REVISED. Seventy-fifth Anniversary Edition. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1951. 326 pp. $2.10. 

New Ways TO BETTER MEETINGS, by Bert and Frances Strauss. New York: 
Viking Press, 1951. 177 pp. $2.95. 


Rene at a time when each new controversy appears to be even more heated 
than the last, one reads with special curiosity and interest books dealing 
technically with the processes of discussion and debate. For, despite the low 
esteem in which diplomatists and politicians are held in some quarters, the only 
alternative to coercion in the resolution of conflicts has always been the estab- 
lishing of agreements through the exchange of words. How words may be ex- 
changed in such ways as to enhance the possibilities of agreement and to 
diminish the need of coercion has always been, therefore, a matter of concern 
to all civilized societies. The rules of parliamentary procedure, refined and im- 





* This review originally appeared in the literary section of the San Francisco Chronicle 
and is reprinted by permission. 
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proved through the centuries, may be regarded as a social invention —— perhaps 
among the most characteristic social inventions of the Western world — a device 
by means of which people in groups may arrive at common decisions while 
permitting every individual an equal voice in helping to shape them. The 
parliamentary code of group decision-making is the answer to a question which 
must have puzzled many an absolute monarch in the days when democracy was 
merely a visionary theory, “If everybody were given an equal voice, how could 
you have anything but anarchy?” (Which is pretty much the way many employers 
feel today about labor's demand for a voice in management.) 

Seen in such a historical light, the formal resolution, the motion to amend, 
the rising to a point of order, the motion to table, begin to seem less like 
trials we patiently have to sit through, and more like a continuing reaffirmation 
of democracy. I must confess feeling, while reading Mrs. Sturgis’s Standard 
Code of Parliamentary Procedure and Robert's Rules of Order, a mounting sense 
of responsibility: I should know these rules better; I must try to be a better 
committee member, a better participant; these rules are part of what I talk 
about when I say I prefer a democratic society. I think most readers will feel 
the same way and be glad that these books are obtainable. 


Y" THERE IS a difference between the two. Any customary and prescribed 


way of behaving (to accomplish no matter what) tends to become a rite, 
and having become a rite, the original purpose tends to become subverted. The 
purpose of parliamentary rules of order is to facilitate agreement and decision- 
making. Too great 2 preoccupation with rules and their refinements can result 
in parliamentary ritualism to a degree that subverts the purposes of debate. The 
tendency of the Robert’s Rw/es is ritualistic; the tendency of the Sturgis Standard 
Code is anti-ritualistic and functional. This is not to say that a sensible chairman 
cannot operate well with either book to guide him. But I suspect that anyone 
whose aim in a meeting is to confuse people and prevent wise decisions will 
find more technicalities with which to snarl up the proceedings in Robert than 
in Sturgis. 

The difference between the two books is revealed first of all in their lan- 
guage. Robert is uninhibited in his use of technical terms; Sturgis reduces them 
to a minimum. Robert gives careful prescriptions as to what to do in almost 
every conceivable situation; Sturgis simplifies the rules where possible and is 
more ready to give leeway to the chairman's evaluations of the exigencies of 
the moment. For example, Robert says, “If it is desired to transact business out 
of its order, it is necessary to suspend the rules, which can be done by a two- 
thirds vote. But, as each resolution or report comes up, a majority can at once 
lay it on the table, and thus reach any question which it desires first to dispose 
of.” In contrast is the ruling in Sturgis: ‘The order of business should not be 
permitted to interfere with the business of a meeting. For example, if a special 
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committee is ready to report but a standing committee is not yet ready, the pre- 
siding officer should not hesitate to call upon the chairman of the special com- 
mittee to report.” Altogether, the Sturgis book is easier to read, easier to under- 
stand, easier to apply. With its emphasis on the reasons for the rules, it never 
lets the reader forget the purposes of agreement and decision-making for which 
the rules were invented. 


S° MUCH FOR the books on formal debate and action in democratic gather- 
ings. New Ways to Better Meetings by Bert and Frances Strauss is an 
attempt to present, in practical and usable manner, the entirely new concept 
of discussion and decision-making that arises from the science (or art) of group 
dynamics. The highly original and creative psychologist, Kurt Lewin, taught 
his followers techniques for studying human beings in groups, including the 
study of why some people talk too much while others talk too little, and what 
differences in the behavior of chairmen lead to what differences in the effective- 
ness of groups. Out of these researches there arose new ways of handling meet- 
ings which often have incredible results: the silent begin to talk; the over- 
domineering begin to be cooperative; obstructionists stop obstructing; the lofty 
and indifferent become members of the team. The Strausses have written what I 
believe to be the first popular exposition of the ideas of group dynamics. The 
explanations of the new meeting procedures are simple and vivid; the psycho- 
logical reasons for the effectiveness of the techniques are not gone into deeply, 
but are sufficiently hinted at so that even a skeptical reader will feel impelled 
to try them out at his next P.T.A. meeting. 

Will discussion techniques suggested by group dynamics ever supplant 
those of formal-debate? I think it is possible to some degree since, especially 
in small conferences, the techniques of group dynamics often render debate un- 
necessary. The debate rests on the assumption that a problem is solved when a 
majority attains a “‘victory’’ over a minority; group dynamics techniques are 
based on a conviction that only unanimous decisions are truly effective and seek 
by every means to establish the fullest possible communication among group 
members. The parliamentarian, as he acquaints himself with group dynamics, 
will find many of the old “rules of order” outmoded and unnecessary. Yet the 
need for formalizing (and therefore legalizing) group decisions will remain, 
so that while parliamentary debate may eventually lose ground, there will 
still be the need for parliamentary rules for formal action. With a working 
knowledge of the Sturgis and Strauss books inside of his hat, any citizen 
and meeting-goer will find himself equipped to contribute more fruitfully to 
the deliberations of every kind of community gathering, business conference, 
or national convention he attends. 


S. I. HAYAKAWA 
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Speech Unlimited 


EVERYDAY SPEECH: How to Say WHat You MEAN, by Bess Sondel. New 
York: Permabooks, 1950. 189 pp. 

How To BE A BETTER SPEAKER, by Bess Sondel. Life Adjustment Booklet. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1950. 47 pp. 


HE AUTHOR of these booklets is an instructor in speech at the University of 

Chicago. Mrs. Sondel has for some time been interested in the applications 
of general semantics to speech teaching — an interest which is reflected in her 
earlier book, Are You Telling Them? (Prentice Hall, 1947), as well as in the 
two pieces now being reviewed. Both Everyday Speech and How to Be a Better 
Speaker will probably reach large audiences of readers, and for that reason 
alone are worth serious consideration. I am told, for instance, that Everyday 
Speech has been issued in a ‘first edition’ of 100,000 copies. To a good many 
thousands of people, what Mrs. Sondel has to say about general semantics will 
represent their total knowledge of that subject. Her remarks, then, although 
they may be ‘popular’ in the extreme, must carry considerable weight. 

In my opinion, How to Be a Better Speaker is by far the better of the two 
books, chiefly because there is no direct reference to general semantics in it, 
and no use of the special vocabulary of general semantics. The pamphlet sets 
forth a series of suggestions on how to speak effectively, simply stated in the 
cartoon-and-text manner made familiar in The Education of T. C. Mits. The 
author's discussion of the process nature of speaking, for example, or of speech 
structure, reveals that she has not only read about general semantics, but is 
aware of the usefulness of some of the formulations. To use How to Be a 
Better Speaker, either to teach or to learn public speaking, would be to trans- 
late some of the common orientations of general semantics into behavior. And 
that, it seems to me, is what we must all attempt in teaching this subject. 

Everyday Speech attempts more than the other booklet and, in my opinion, 
is not nearly as successful. About 40 pages out of the book’s 189 are devoted 
to an explanation of ‘semantics,’ which appears to be a mixture of the teachings 
of Charles Morris and Alfred Korzybski. At the risk of reviving on old contro- 
versy, I must say I question the wisdom of mixing semantics, general semantics, 
semiotic, etc., into new ‘systems,’ especially for purposes of teaching. It always 
seems to me that the teacher, in the wild fervor of his enthusiasm, is actually 
requiring his readers or, students to mount their steeds and ride away in four 
or five directions at once, a procedure which is traditionally confusing. 

But I object still more, I think, to the teaching-by-explanation technique 
which Mrs. Sondel uses in Everyday Speech. How can we teach general 
semantics most effectively? Korzybski, I suspect, thought of ‘popularization’ as 
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a process of elision. That is, he appeared to believe that one might teach 
people to use the extensional devices without presenting too much of the 
theory which justifies their use. Thus, some of the formulations of general 
semantics might be made the unconscious basis of a habit of accurate evalu- 
ation. Mrs. Sondel takes an almost precisely opposed tack. She ‘explains se- 
mantics’ for about 40 pages, but does very little with the extensional devices 
which might serve to translate this knowledge into behavior. 

In short, for Mrs. Sondel’s purposes of elementary teaching and ‘popular- 
ization,’ it is probably better to use general semantics than to talk about it. 
Where the author uses the assumptions of general semantics as a basis for 
understanding and teaching speech, her work is admirable and should prove 
most effective. Where she talks about these assumptions, she is merely inter- 
esting. 

I should like to add one further note to this review, more to provoke dis- 
cussion than to make an additional evaluation. The author objects to the rather 
arbitrary classifications of speech activities commonly used in her profession: 
public speaking, oratory, conversation, and so on. Speech is speech, she appears 
to say. It is unnatural and frustrating to learn ‘to be a public speaker,’ she 
thinks, when one should be learning speech. It is true that many of the classify- 
ing terms used in speech teaching are arbitrary and accidentally arrived at. Yet 
the ‘speech is speech’ theory widens the scope of the student and teacher of 
speech beyond all rhyme or reason. For anyone to take an informed interest in 
the whole range of spoken discourse involves one in studies as widely dissimilar 
as phonetics and psychiatry. Frankly, I don’t think most of us are up to it. 
And it appears to me that when Mrs. Sondel advises a real estate broker with 
an inferiority complex (Everyday Speech, p. 155) or explains the ‘psychology’ 
of snobbishness (Jbid., p 187), she is a long way from home. As a teacher of 
speech, I have an idea that I at least would work considerably less havoc among 
my students by arbitrarily teaching public speaking, unnatural and artificially 
contrived area though it be, than by extending my efforts into the domain 
staked out by the late Sigmund Freud. 


MARTIN MALONEY 
The School of Speech, Northwestern University 
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OOKING OUT of a train window as we approached Chicago on our way home 

from a pleasant meeting with Washington (D.C.) members of the Society, we saw 
a sign, “CZERWIEC LUMBER COMPANY — Just Say SIR-WICK.” This reminded 
us of a problem which has long divided members of the International Society, namely, 
just how does one pronounce the name of this journal? Unlike Mr. Czerwiec, we have 
given our customers no guidance, hence there are at least three schools of thought on the 
subject: (1) those who pronounce it “EE-TEE-SEE”; (2) those who pronounce it 
“and so forth’; and (3) those who say “et cetera.” (There are also those who, in writing 
us, address us as “ECT.,”’ which is no doubt pronounced like the first three letters in 
“ectoplasm,” but we have not eard this form.) 

For the benefit of those who came in late, it should be explained that ETC. derives its 
name from one of Korzybski’s “extensional devices,’ which he taught and explained in his 
books and his seminars. (See pp. 15-16 of Science and Sanity.) As he used to say, there 
should be a “permanent et cetera’ accompanying all our utterances; since words never 
exhaust all the facts about anything, no statement can ever be final; every statement, in 
principle, should be followed by an et cetera (either explicit or understood) in acknowl- 
edgement of its non-finality. Et cetera, therefore, is something of a slogan of the non- 
dogmatism which is central to general semantics. Hence the name of the magazine, short- 
ened to the form ETC., for the sake of typographical neatness. 

What, then, of the pronunciation? Because of its history, we around the office have 
always called it et cetera. The Truly Truly Faithful, who wish to avoid even a hint of 
deviationist tendency in their thought and behavior, are hereby enjoined to follow the 
office pronunciation. Others will kindly continue to do as they damn please. 


THE DEATH, under mysterious circumstances, of Louis Adamic of Milford, N. J. meant 
for ETC. the loss of a charter subscriber and a long-standing member of the Society. 
Politically, Adamic was an outspoken supporter of Tito in Jugoslavia —a circumstance 
which has led to conjectures that he may have been murdered by political enemies. Adamic 
was long interested in general semantics, not only for its content, but also as an instance 
of the cultural contribution made by the foreign-born (in this case Korzybski) to American 
culture. He was an extraordinarily thoughtful and perceptive student of the immigrant's 
adaptation to America. His study of American name-changes, from Paul Revere, born 
Riviere, to the Mr. Kobotchnik who became Mr. Cabot, was an important contribution both 
to onomastics and to the study of immigrant psychology (What's Your Name? New 
York: Harper, 1942). In Two-Way Passage (1941) he utilized some of the ideas that 
resulted from a visit to his native Jugoslavia (reported in The Native’s Return, 1934) 
to suggest that the U.S. Government train young Americans to go to the countries of 
their ancestors after the war to spread the principles of democracy — Italian-Americans to 
Italy, Japanese-Americans to Japan, etc. He was also a moving spirit in Common Ground, 
a magazine devoted to the study of the different national and cultural strains which com- 
bine to make up America. All immigrants and children of immigrants (including the 
Editors of ETC.) are indebted to Adamic for the light he has thrown on such problems. 
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THE FOURTEENTH Winter Intensive Seminar in General Semantics is announced by the 
Institute of General Semantics. It will be held at Lime Rock, Conn., December 27 to 
January 2; Dr. O. R. Bontrager will be the lecturer. Further information may be obtained 
from Miss Charlotte Schuchardt, Institute of General Semantics, Lakeville, Conn, 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES in general semantics are now offered by two institutions. 
The Bureau of Correspondence Study, State University of Iowa Extension Division (lowa 
City, Iowa) offers a course by Wendell Johnson entitled “Speech Pathology 36:183, Gen- 
eral Semantics,” described in the catalog as follows: “This course covers the functions and 
the disorders involved in using words and other kinds of symbols. Special attention is given 
to the use of language in common problem-solving activities and in scientific research. 
The verbal factors in personality maladjustments and in social conflicts are systematically 
considered. Principles of semantic training are presented. Of professional interest to writers, 
editors, speakers, etc., and to teachers, clinical workers, administrators and others engaged 
in training or supervising individuals and groups.” The course is divided into 24 lessons 
and carries 3 semester-hours credit; it is also offered on a non-credit basis. 

The other course, “Communications 190A, Language in Thought and Action,” by S. I. 
Hayakawa, is offered by the Home-Study Department, University of Chicago (1375 E. 
60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.) “More than ever,” says the course description, “we live in 
a world of words. The competition of ideologies and pressure groups results in the great 
phenomenon of millions of dollars spent every day by people trying, by print and radio, 
to make up our minds for us. This introductory course in Semantics suggests how words 
work, in the formation of private as well as public opinion, and in determining the ade- 
quacy of our thinking. The course is intended as a modern guide to accurate thinking, 
reading, listening, and writing.” It is divided into 15 lessons and is offered for credit 
(114 semester hours) or not-for-credit. 


THIS ISSUE will be found by the reader who is editorially conscious to be inconsistent 
in its styling. Some articles, set in type before the new styling manual was adopted, use 
single quotation marks (‘’), while others use double (“”’). Rather than incur the ex- 
pense of changing the style in articles already in type, we are permitting the inconsistency 
to occur. 

The new styling manual which we are following henceforth (obtainable from the 
Editors for 10 cents plus 3 cents postage), compiled by William R. Parker of the Modern 
Language Association, is official for some fifty learned journals in humanities and the 
social sciences; according to word recently received, some twenty-five more journals may 
also enter into compact. Teachers in graduate courses in which papers are prepared for 
publication are urged especially to call this manual to the attention of their students. 


AMMUNITION, the aggressively titled official publication of the education department 
of the United Auto Workers, CIO, carries in a recent issue an article headed, “SEMAN- 
TICS — Antidote for Propaganda Poison — Quicker than the eye, faster than the mind 
thinks — WORDS DON’T ALWAYS MEAN WHAT THEY PRETEND.” The simple 
and vigorous style of presentation is suggested by the following excerpt: 

“The fact that words can pack judgments and feelings is very important to everyone. 

“Saying a prayer can give you courage. 

“Just laughing and shouting in an auditorium with lots of other people give you 
a feeling of well-being and cheerfulness. 

“When people get trapped in mobs, their hatred can be aroused by name calling. 
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“Skillful writers, technically proficient propagandists can use words deliberately to 
manipulate people because words do have these qualities. 

“But you can’t be manipulated if you keep your semantic understanding up. 

“This means essentially that — 

“a. every time a statement is urged on you that you look for its referents (examine 
it to see what it means, what is in the mind of the person when he uses the words he 
does) ; 

“b. when you come across meaningless statements you treat them as meaningless 
statements (disregard them); .. . 

“d. look for the feeling loaded into words and ask yourself if you really share that 
feeling (if you don’t, be sure you don’t use the word yourself); ... 

“e. don’t confuse the abstract meanings of words with their specific meanings (that 
is, don’t get mixed up between a specific labor leader and labor leaders in general, or 


your local and unions in general, or some Jewish person you know, and Jews in gen- 
| Serre 


THE NEW YORK Society for General Semantics has had as its speakers during the past 
few months the following: Harry Weinberg, Temple University, Philadelphia (June) ; 
Max Herzberger, Senior Research Associate of Eastman Kodak Co. (July); James Mosel, 
Department of Psychology, George Washington University (August); Ann Dix Meiers, 
New Jersey State Teachers College (September); William Fuller Brown, Jr., Research 
Physicist, Sun Oil Co. (October) ; S. I. Hayakawa, Chicago (November). . . . In Pittsburgh 
a General Semantics Club has been formed with the following temporary officers: Charles 
Fischer, Richard Brenneman, Robert Van Nice, Ernest Bean, and Joseph Bunzel. A program 
of study groups and lectures has been planned, and information may be secured from 
Mr. Fischer, 3853 Brighton Road, Pittsburgh 12... . The following item has no business 
here, but we've got to get it in somewhere, since it’s too good to throw away. A character 
in the comic-strip “Pogo” says, “I may not understand what you say, but I'll defend to 


your death my right to deny it.’ As fine a slogan for the coming election year as we have 
ever seen. 


TWENTY-SIX persons were present at a dinner of the Detroit Society for General 
Semantics on August 25 in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Clarence L. Meader. As founder of the 
Detroit Society, Dr. Meader was presented with life membership in ISGS and a leather 
billfold (“pocket secretary”); included in the celebration was the cutting of a handsome 
cake decorated with the A (non-aristotelian) symbol. . . . Stan Kenton, orchestra leader 
and Capitol recording artist, spoke on July 1 at a meeting of the Hollywood Chapter of 
ISGS. He emphasized the necessity of listening to music for its own sake, and not be- 
cause of the reputation of the composer, or because of the story it is supposed to tell. 
Some 75 persons were present. Officers of the Hollywood Chapter are Dan Miller, presi- 
dent; Jean Jeans, secretary; Marge Wohlgemuth, treasurer. 


ROBERT L. READ has left his position at the University of Kansas City to return to 
Los Angeles (he was a founder of the Pasadena Chapter of ISGS) and the lithograph 
printing business. . . . Dr. James Calvert has joined the staff of the Cushing V. A. Hos- 
pital at Framingham, Mass., where he will be clinical psychologist and speech pathologist. 
. . . The spring 1951 evening class schedule of Aurora (Ill.) College announced a course, 
Philosophy 238a, “Semantics,” offered by Mark H. Trumbo. Mr. Trumbo should have 
sent in this news item, but did not. The schedule was smuggled out of Aurora and 
brought to the offices of ETC. by a secret agent. . . . The San Francisco Chronicle of 


September 10 announced that an evening class in general semantics was being offered at 
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Marina Junior High School. The Editors of ETC. do not know who is teaching this course. 
Would the teacher care to reveal himself? Or does he prefer to remain underground? 
... An article by William Exton, Jr. of New York on “Language and ‘Reality’ appeared 
in the August 1951 issue of Management Digest, a publication of the Prudential Insurance 
Company. It emphasizes the importance of “delayed reactions’’ in verbal interchanges be- 
tween supervisors and staff. 


WE ARE HAPPY to welcome in this issue Russell F. W. Smith, of the Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults, as assistant editor of ETC. The Center is an agency 
set up in Chicago by the Association of University Evening Colleges, on a grant from the 
Ford Foundation, to improve instruction in adult education. Mr. Smith, who is on leave of 
absence from the English department of Western Reserve University (Cleveland), is a 
graduate of Brown and Harvard. 


DR. GORDON S. KAMMAN, in an article, “Traumatic Neurosis, Compensation Neu- 
rosis, or Attitudinal Pathosis?” in the May 1951 issue of Archives of Neurology and 
Psychiatry, distinguishes three conditions which sufferers from industrial accidents may 
manifest: the “post-traumatic neurosis,” which is a narcissistic regression of which the 
accident is the occasion rather than the cause; the “compensation neurosis,” in which an 
unconscious desire for gain from compensation payments plays an important part; and the 
“attitudinal pathosis,” a ‘‘semantic disorder’’ in which the patient develops a constellation 
of comscious attitudes around a core of mistaken belief (such as, ‘I have been injured and 
therefore I cannot work’’). The recognition on the part of physicians and courts of 
“attitudinal pathosis’ would clarify, Dr. Kamman believes, some of the medicolegal prob- 
lems raised by personal injury suits. 


NEW EDITIONS of Lewis and Langford’s Symbolic Logic and A. J. Ayer’s Language, 
Truth and Logic were brought out in 1951 by Dover Publications, Inc., 1780 Broadway, 
New York 19. Both these books, long out of print, are important in the development 
of general semantics; hence it is a pleasure to report that they are available, the former at 
$4.50 and the latter at $3. Another book long out of print, Language: A Linguistic Intro- 
duction to History, by J. Vendryes, published originally in French in 1921, and translated 
(by P. Radin) into English in 1925, has now been reprinted by Barnes and Noble, Inc., 
105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, and is sold at $5.50. 


WOULD an American member of ISGS like to pay for the membership of an interested 
person in Tel Aviv who would like to be a member but cannot send out US funds? 
He has reviewed People in Quandaries in a Hebrew educational journal, and wishes to 


keep in touch with other literature in general semantics. He offers books, pictures, etc. 
in exchange. 


THE ANNUAL election of officers of ISGS was held in June; the first meeting of the 
Governing Board following the election, at which appointive members of the Board are 
selected, was held in Freeport, Illinois, October 27. The following now constitute the 
officers and board of the Society: President: Russell Meyers, M.D., Iowa City; Vice-Presi- 
dent; Kenneth S. Keyes, Jr., Miami, Florida; Secretary-Treasurer: Karl G. Hauch, Chicago; 
Directors: David M. Burrell, Freeport; Francis P. Chisholm, River Falls, Wisconsin; C. B. 
Congdon, M. D., Chicago; S. I. Hayakawa, Chicago; Wendell Johnson, Iowa City; Irving 
J. Lee, Evanston, Illinois; Martin Maloney, Evanston; Albert E. McKee, Chicago; Elwood 
Murray, Denver; A. W. Pearson, M.D., Los Angeles; Anatol Rapoport, Chicago; Russell 
F. W. Smith, Chicago. 
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Important to Librarians 


ETC. on Microfilm 


Storage costs in the average library amount to approximately 
20 cents per volume per year. Bound periodicals, however, aver- 
age around 800 pages and require twice the space and storage 
costs of books, or approximately 40 cents per year. A library 
which subscribes to and shelves 500 bound periodicals has an 
annual storage cost of $200 which increases cumulatively by that 
amount each year. 


In any library, if many periodicals are kept available for 
future use, it must be without such excessive storage costs. A 
solution to this problem is possible through the proper use of 
microfilm. Since the cost of the film per volume is roughly equal 
to the binding cost which would be spent on a volume of the 
paper copies, no additional expense is incurred in acquiring 
the film. The use of microfilm in this way can save 94 percent 
of the storage costs of the paper edition. 


The procedure by which these savings can be made on ETC. 
(and other journals in our list) is as follows: 


A. The library subscribes to the regular paper edition of 
ETC. which is received quarterly. 


B. A subscription is also placed with University Microfilms 
for a microfilm copy to be delivered at the end of the volume 
year. The cost of the film copy of ETC. is $1.50, which is approxi- 
mately equal to the cost of binding the same material. 


C. The paper copies are used in the library, unbound, until 
the period of greatest use is over, or until these copies are worn 
out. Then the paper copies are disposed of and the microfilm 
copy is substituted. There are four reading machines at this 
time with enlargement ratios suitable for use with ETC. (and 
other journals on our list): the Eastman Kodagraph Model C; 
the Kodagraph Model MPE; the Griscombe 18-inch model, and 
the Griscombe portable. 


The microfilm edition of ETC. is a positive image, photo- 
graphed at a reduction ratio of 12 times. Sales are limited to 
libraries, organizations, and individuals who are bona fide sub- 
scribers. Complete file of early issues of ETC., Volume I through 
VI: $12.00. 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313. N. Firse St., Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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This is the GIFT that those 


particular friends of yours will appreciate 


Those alert, forward-looking friends — the 
ones you like to share ideas with — will 


It's a gift that will remind them of you 
really enjoy a year's gift subscription to 
ETC. from you. 


not only on Christmas, but with every issue 
that comes —and provide many occasions 
for good conversation, in between. 


It starts RIGHT AT CHRISTMAS TIME, when a copy of 
ETC. (Vol. IX, No. 1) and this unusual gift card with 


your name written in color, will arrive at your friend's 
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ome: 
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ETC. ETC» ETC” a i ; 


Special Christmas Gift Offer: 5 issues of ETC. for $4 


— One copy of the current issue (mailed 
to arrive at Christmas time) plus a subscrip- 
tion covering the next four quarterly issues. 
Mail your order now, and leave the rest to 
us. State, with each name and address you 
send us, how your signature should appear 
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on the gift card. Send, with check or money 
order, to: 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR GENERAL SEMANTICS 
539 W. North Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 
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You may use this 
HANDY GIFT ORDER FORM 
to save writing a letter 


It's easy to end some of your gift worries, and introduce some of your friends to 
general semantics at the same time — through gift subscriptions to ETC., the official 
review of the International Society for General Semantics. With the form below, you 
may order one, or as many gift subscriptions as you choose. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR GENERAL SEMANTICS 
539 W. North Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Please send a gift subscription to ETC., at the Special Christmas Gift Rate of 5 issues 
for $4, to the following: 


(Please print) (In this column, please put the exact 


name, or names, you wish to appear as 
To: M signatures on each gift card) 


Address:_ 





To: M 





Address: 








To: M 


Address: 











To: M 





Address: 








Deiat 


Address: 





I enclose check or money order for $_ 


(Sent in by) 
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A Service 
to Business and Industry 


...made-to-measure for 
YOUR organization: 


G.S. METHODS 
for EXECUTIVES 


Applied General Semantics makes an appearance on the man- 
agement stage. 

Five years of work with over 200 executives has produced a 
clear-cut program of study and application, developed and tested 
in the field. 

A new set of mental tools for analysing situations. Quality 
control in forecasting, planning, and communicating. 


@ “PRESSURE” OF @ PERSONAL CLASHES 
BUSINESS DAY REDUCED FEWER 

@ PROBLEMS @ LETTERS AND 
DISCOVERED SOONER MEMOS IMPROVED 

@ MEETINGS SHORTENED @ ETC. 


"Even in hot spots I can, now, take a detached attitude from 
myself and my reactions most of the time.” 

(A General Manager) 

“Definitely the (production) meetings now take less than half 

Pager an a 

fhe time. (A Division Manager) 

"GS. Methods have boosted the efficiency of our Management 

. A j po e 

Committee to an all-time 12), (A Managing Director) 


Executive Methods Division 


BOIS & HOWARD 


1410 Stanley Street, Montreal 2, Canada 
*jJ. S. A. BOIS, Ph.D. J. T. McCAY, P. Eng. 


* Training lecturer, 1950 Summer Seminar, Institute of General Semantics 
































LANGUAGE STUDY IS VITALIZED 
FOR YOU 
by LINGUAPHONE 


The WORLD'S - STANDARD 
CONVERSATIONAL METHOD 


In the home and in the classroom, Linguaphone has proved itself in- 
valuable for the study of English speech and foreign languages. 

The Linguaphone Conversational method enables the student to learn a 
foreign language as naturally as natives di by /istening, associating, 
absorbing the language. In 20 stimulating minutes a day you can learn 
to understand and speak another language easily, quickly, correctly. 
Thousands of schools, colleges and over 1,000,000 home-study  stu- 
dents use 


LINGUAPHONE SETS 


Linguaphone foreign 


INL e.. recordings (in 29 languages) were 


ae 
made by some of the for t language authorities at the Sorbonne, 
I] 


Bonn, Gottingen, Seville, Stockholm, Oxford, Cambridge, Columbia 
and many other universities. 
More than 150 educators and linguists cooperated in making these 
electrical transcriptions the most natively a thentic ever recorded. Every 
course has both male and female voices so students become accustomed 
to tonal inflections and pronunciation 
ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS 
ular on complete collections of English Speech recordings is now 
able—it includes English and American phonetics, pronunciation, 
intonation, conversation, dialect, Shak espeare, drama, poetry, famous 
readings, prose, oratory, etc. opy FREE on request. 
bieenehiag’ feted in 29 Languages 
Send for FREE Booklets on Foreign Languages and English Speech 
Approved for VETERANS’ Training 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
6909 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
6909 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


| Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book 
| want to learn language. 
Send me the FREE English Speech booklet 
Name 
Address 
City 

















